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PREFACE 


Industrial labour and its problems have been the subject of interest 
though varying in degree and extent, ever since India entered the Industrial 
field over a century ago. To-day this interest has shifted from prevention of 
exploitation of labour to providing a fair deal and opportunities for a fuller 
life to labour. The growing realisation of this approach to problems of labour 
in India, in the context of present day planned economic development of the 
country, is provided a sound base by the Surveys that reveal true conditions 
of labour. 

The last detailed survey on a country-wide basis of the working and living 
conditions of industrial labour was conducted by the Labour Investigation 
Committee appointed by the Government of India in 1944. The years that fol- 
lowed witnessed far-reaching changes in the set-up of the country, its basic 
policies and national objectives. As a result, the long-term strategy for economic 
and industrial advance recognises the well-being of the working class as an 
essential factor in the overall stability and progress of the country. The adoption 
of thi^ policy, in the changed circumstances of the country, has brought about 
a new awakening in the ranks of labour and afforded them much relief in various 
directions through legislation and other measures. 

In order to assess the impact of these measures on the industrial labour and 
to appraise their present (onditions, a scheme for a comprehensive Survey 
of Labour Conditions was incorporated in the Second Five Year Plan and its 
execution was entrusted to the Labour Bureau. The Survey was conducted 
according to a phased programme in 46 Industries. This report presents data 
regarding cotton textile factories covered under the scheme during 1960-61. 

The present Survey differs considerably from similar investigations in the 
past in matters of design, scope and presentation of data. It has also certain 
distinguishing features. For example, it makes a limited study of labour cost in 
relation to the benefits and amenities that the workers now enjoy, seeks to fill 
the gap in the statistics of labour turnover and absenteeism in the factory 
industries and provides first-hand information on certain important aspects 
of labour-managementjrelations. Attempt has also been made to collect 
and interpret data on certain conventional items in a more meaningful way. 
In the presentation of the data the effort has been to reduce the information 
into quantitative terms go as to serve as a ben h mark for purpose of evaluation 
of change j at a future date. Recourse to general description has been reported 
to only where the other type of treatment was not possible. 

In a survey of this magnitude it was but natural that many problems had to 
be faced both in planning as well as execution. Most of these flowed from non- 
availability of up-to-date frames and absence or improper maintenance of records 
in many establishments. In many cases the field staff had almost to build up the 
required statistics from various sources. This naturally imposed a heavy de- 
mand on the managements and the Bureau is deeply indebted to them for their 
whole-hearted co-operation. The co-operation and valuable assistance received 
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from associations of employers and workers, Labour Commissioners as well a.s 
Chief Inspectors of Factories and other officials of State Labour Departments is 
also gratefully acknowledged. 

The debt of gratitude that I owe to the CentraJ Statistical Organisation 
and the Chief Adviser of Factories for evincing keen interest in the Survey and 
rendering technical advice oji various matters is indeed great. I am also thankful 
to tlie Employment Division of the Planning Commission for examining the 
schedule and instructions and offering useful suggestions. I am equally grateful 
to the Bureau of Labour Statistics. U.S.A., Social Survey Division, Ministr}^ 
of Labour an«l S<K;ial Service, U.K., Econoinics and Researeh Bure.iui, De- 
part incut of Labour, Caufwla and Labour Statistics and Research Division, 
Minis' ly of Labour, Japan, whose advice was sought on several tcchnic^il 
matters. 

Tins primary responsibility for conducting this Surv<;y and liringing out 
(ho reiiorts on individual industries was ably borne by Shri E.N. Srivastava, 
Deputy Director, whose experience and ap])lieation came into full pla}' in this 
assigiinumt. On various statistical problems arising out of tlio Survey, t he 
requisite technical advice was provided by other officers at Headquarters. 

In the drafting of this report he received valuable assistance, from Shri 
K . L;i.kshminarayanan, ResfMi.reh Officer. Sarvashri Krishan Kun\ar Sliarma, 
Asliok Kumar Minocha and Punnu Ram Sharma Coniputors, assisted on (Com- 
putation of data. The field investigations were carried out by Sarvashri S.L. 
Khauua, P.R. Madhavan, Mahesh Chandra, K.C. Sharma, N.K.‘ Basu, S.S. 
Kuul, R.K. Pillay, Prern Chand Agarwal, R.C. Malhotra, A.S. Joseph, B. 
Raghavan, R.L. Bcmbey, N.D. Puri, H.G. Tchri, Kirpal Singli, S. Roy, R.K. 
Kapoor and G. R. Gupta under the supervision of Sarvashri K. Lakshmi- 
tiarayanau, G.B. Singh, II. G. Gupta, H.K. Gogna, ITarbans Singh and R.N. 
Muklierjoe. To those all my thanks are due. 

The views expressed in this report are not those of t he Ministry of Ijiibour 
and Employment, Government of India. 


Labour Burkau, Simla 
Dated the 13 th May, ItfSo 


K.C. SEAT. 
Director 



Chapter 1 

INTRODUCTION 

The or'giri of the C()<!oii Textik- liuliislry of India ean be traced (o timOH 
iminonioriul. Rigid from < he dawn of civilisal ion India has been known I'or I l.o 
liiK? hand-woviin text iles and Ikt ]»roducts found tln'ir way to all the (•<. i ne.is of 
(lie civilised world. Her fine ca.Iicoc.s and exquisite nnislins are. sa,id to liav* ioiird 
favour with the. clilo of tlie, Egyjdian and Roman so(;ie,ty in earlier c.'inuries 
and, today, Ind a clotlics niillions around the gk>be. 

The development of I lie, indn.stry, a,s a faefory imlu.slry, was only <lnrinf:f 
the middle of the nineteenth century w'hcn f.ln^ first cotton mill w:;. '. started in 
1851 in Bomba.y. The industry has mad'* rajiid juogre.ss sines; tlnui a,iid to-day 
it is the l)igge,st organi.seil indn.stry <'f the countiy. Imlian ti'xtih; indus' ly ranks 
third in the world from the point of view of total number of .sjiindie.s a,nd fourth 
on the basis of the ?iumbcr of looms installed. Thus, it is one of the large, st in 1 he 
world and ranks as the second biggevst exporter of cotton textiles to world 
markets.* 

The following Statement shows the number of eott.on textile I’.ictorie.. .!i 
the country since 1915. 

S lATEMEXT 1 • I 

Number <>f CoUon I'c-ctHe FwloricH and Avcrncjc. Number of Workef:^ Em;'b>ijed 

Therein 


Year NnmiM'r f)f Ni;njl"‘r 

fattorii'H \v(>rl*“rs 
f‘iu j>l( 


(1) (-') (••) 


194.5 







sr)9 

<i,. w .774 

1947 







1 

7,76,l»>3 

1951 





, , 


1 jr>:i 

6,S5,18L> 

1956 





, , 


1,605 

H,22,30S 

1957 







1,6J7 

8,4 ! ,008 

195H 






9 m 


8.03,331 

1959 






0 0 

L8S4 

8,05,5M 

1960 







l,Hi>0 

7,90,13)3 

1961 





. . 


1,936 

8,25,742 


{Source — Indian Labour Year Jiook and Indian Labour Statistics). 


The above statistic.s, wdiich relate to all factories registered mnh*r the 
Factories Act irrespective of whether they are mills, hand loom or power loom 
units, show that there ha.s biicn gradual expansion of the industry particularly 
after lnd(!pendcnce. 


*Kothari’e Kncyclopadia — lt)(il. 
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1 ' 1 Location of the Industry 

The cotton textile factories arc scattered throughout the country although 
t he mill sector is concentrated in a few centres, the most important of which 
are Bombay City and its Suburbs, Ahmedabad, Coimbatore, Kanpur, Calcutta, 
Indore and Delhi. The following Statement 1-2 shows the distribution of the 
Cotton textile factories in the different States. 

Statement 1*2 


Number of factories and Average Daily Employment Therein — 1961 


Stato 




Number of 
factories 

Average 
number of 
workers 
employed 

(1) 




(2) 

(3) 

1. Andhra Pradesh 




43 

12,261 

2. Assam 




2 

145 

3. Bihar 




10 

2,226 

4. Gujarat 




277 

1,82,901 

5. Kerala 




269 

15,684 

6. Madhya Pradesh 




28 

45,681 

7. Madras 




246 

1,06,664 

8. Maharashtra 




600 

2,82,791 

9. Mysore 




76 

24,353 

10. Orissa 




11 

6,163 

1 1 . Punjab 




204 

10,872 

12. Rajasthan 




22 

9,80b 

13, Uttar Pradesh 




62 

62,208 

14. West Bengal 




71 

48,074 

16. Delhi 




15 

17,124 




Total 

1,936 

8,26,742 


{Source : Indian Labour Statistics). 


1 • 2 Genesis of the Survey 

The first comprehensivo survey of conditions of labour in various industries 
in India on a country-wide basis was conducted by the Royal Commission on 
Labour during 1929—31. The report and findings formed the basis of various 
ameliorative measures. After a lapse of over a decade, i.c., in 1944, the Govern- 
ment of India appointed another Committee, viz., the Labour Investigation 
Committee, to enquire into the conditions of labour in all important industries. 
The Committee conducted detailed investigation in 38 industries, including 
the Cotton Mill Industry, during 1944-45 and, besides a main report on labour 
conditions in general, published individual reports in respect of various indus- 
tries. These reports provided valuable material for the formulation of labour 
policy. The years that followed witnessed many changes of far reaching signi- 
fuanco. For instance, many legislative measures were adopted to improve 
working and living conditions and several schemas wore introduced for promot- 
ing welfare and social security of workers. The setting up of the adjudication 
machinery also led to improvement in conditions of work and wages in various 
industries. Above all, the attainment of Independence by the country gave a 
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new status to the working classes. In view of these developments, the Ministry 
of Labour and Employment as well as the Planning Commission considered 
it necessary that a fresh comprehensive survey of labour conditions in various 
industries should be conducted so that it may be possible to assess the effects 
of the various measures and obtain a precise picture of the existing conditions 
and problems of labour for purposes of deciding future course of action. Accord- 
ingly, a scheme for the conduct of a Survey of Labour Conditions was included 
in the Second Five Year Plan and the Labour Bureau was entrusted with the 
execution of the scheme. 

1-3 Saype and Design 

A note* appended to the report gives details relating to the sample design 
and method of estimat ion adopted. The Survey was confined to establishments 
registered under the Factories Act, 1948 and covered all the three sectors, viz., 
mills, hand loom and power loom units. For piirposes of the Survey, the country 
was divided into 12 regional stiata (called as ‘centres’ in the subsequent chap- 
ters) on the basis of the concentration of the indiisfry and these wcjrc (1) Ah- 
medabad, (2) Ajmer and Jaipur, (3) Bangalore, (4) Bombay City and its Suburbs, 
(5) Coimbatore, (6) Indore, (7) Howrah and Calcut ta, (8) Kanpur, (9) Madurai 
and Ramanathapuram, (10) Nagpur, (11) Sholapur, and (1‘2) the Residual 
Group consisting of all scattered factories ah over the country. 

Earlier investigations had indicated existence of wide variations in condi- 
tions of work, standards of welfare amenities, etc., in establishments of different 
size groups in various industries. It was, therefore, considered desirable to give 
the representation to establishments of different sizes. In the light of the re- 
sources available and from the point of practicability it was decided that for 
purposes of the Survey cotton textile factories may be divided into two size 
groups — large and small. For this jnirpose, the stratification point used for the 
Occupational Wage Survey conducted by the Bureau in 1958-59 was utilised. 
The point used for the Occupational AVage Survey was arrived at on the 
basis of a study of optimum allocat ion and was very near the average employ- 
ment size of establishments in various centres. It was felt that a sample of 25 
per cent, in the case of large and 12 *5 percent, in the case of small factories 
would yield reliable results. However, the experience of earlier surveys was that 
in view of time-lag between the period to which the frame related and the period, 
when the survey was conducted quite a large number of factories were found 
to be closed or to have changed their line of productioiv when they were visited, 
thus leading to a shrinkage of the sainffic size. To guard against this contingency 
the sample size was suitably enlarged on the basis of earlier experience an<l stu- 
dies of closures from frames relating to certain successive years. Thus the sampl- 
ing fraction which was ultimately adopted was 33*3 jjer cent, for the large 
size factories in Coimbatore, Madurai and Ramanathapuram, Bombay City 
and its Suburbs, Sholapur, Nagpur, Kanpur, and the Residual Group, and 
25 per cent, in the rest of the centres, viz., Howrah and Calcutta, Bangalore, 
Ahmedabad, Indore, Ajmer and Jaipur. As regards small size factories, the 
sampling fraction was cent per cent, in Indore, Ajmer, Jaipur 25 per cent, and 
Bombay City and its Suburbs, and Madurai and Ramanathapuram, 20 per cent. 


*See Appendix I. 
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ill Howrtili anil Ciilfaitta, Kanjiur. Ahmadabad and Sholapiir, 16 • 7 per cent, in 
Coinibatorc, Nagpur, and tin* licsidual Group and 12-5 per ennt. in Bangalore. 
The following Statement 1-3 shows the number of cotton textile factories 
together with the number of workers emidoyed therein (a) in the frame, (h) in 
bample.s, and (c) actually covered - 

Statement 1-3 

Number of CoUo'i Tc-rf.ilr tyid \Vorl:-'.r.'< Ent-plof.-.l Therc.ii in. f.h ' Frniiba 

and f/.s‘ ( (tvered bjj the Hurvenf 


In tht'. fr.inio Tu the SHni])l(' Tn th(' sample 

(I9r>8)* se]rci.f*<l fi'?iijally eoveml 


Centre 

t — 

Number 

of 

factories 

, 

Number 

of 

workers 

f — >■ 

Nunib(*r 

of 

factories 

Number 

of 

orkors 



Number 

of 

faettjrirs 

Number 

of 

workers 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

G) 

(■>) 

(C) 

(7) 

1. Ahniodabatl 

141 

l,34,fi7S 

31 

31,757 

27 

(19-15) 

37,677 

(23-52) 

2. Ajmer and Jaipur . . 

6 

5,602 

3 

2.509 

2 

(33 33*) 

2,528 

(45-13) 

3. Bangalore 

37 

It, 741 

0 

3,82!> 

4 

(1081) 

3,067 

(20-81) 

4. Bombay City and its 

Suburbs 

230 

2,08,009 

05 

64,393 

43 

(18-22) 

60,904 

(29-28) 

o. Coimbatore 

110 

42/)0(i 

25 

12,397 

25 

(22-73) 

12,397 

(29-51) 

6. Howrah and Calcutta 

45 

31,301 

11 

11,691 

7 

(15-56) 

10,922 

(34-89) 

7. Indore 

7 

21,504 

3 

0,453 

3 

(42-86) 

6,4.53 

(29-92) 

8. Kanpur 

13 

35,403 

5 

10,001 

5 

(38 46) 

10,061 

(28-42) 

9. Madurai and Rama- 

nathapuram 

40 

22,333 

13 

4,697 

13 

(.32 -.50) 

4,697 

(21-03) 

10. Nagpur 

14 

13,015 

4 

3,1S1 

4 

(28-57) 

3,184 

(23-39) 

1 1 . Sholapur 

116 

20,410 

25 

0,929 

25 

(21-74) 

6.929 

(33-95) 

1 2. Residual . . 

997 

253,945 

194 

82/237 

139 

(13-94) 

73,381 

(28-90) 

13. All India .. 

1,701 

8,03,607 

385 

2,40,19* 

7 297 

(10-87) 

2.26,200 

(28-16) 


*Tbe list of registered factories utilisetl for drawing samples in (he case of Mysore and 
Madhya Pradesh States related to 1957 anrl hence the number of factories and total employment 
givon here does not tally with the figures given in Statement 1*1. 

Note — Figures within brackets in Cols. 6 and 7 are percentages to total number of factories 
and workers as given in Cols. 2 and 3 respectively. 

From the figures given in the Statement 1*3 it would be seen that the 
Survey ultimately covered nearly 17 per cGixi. of the cotton textile factories 
and about 28 per cent, of the workers employed therein. Since only those fac- 
tories came in the .sample as featured in the frame and it was not possible 
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fo tilkc account of new factruics winch (;am<“ into he.in;' during the period of the 

Survey, the information in this report should be treated to relate to conditio/is 

in the factories which w<'re in exist cnee during the period to which the franx^ 

relates (i.c., generally 1958), and which continued to exist at the tinio of the. 

Survey. 

«/ 

The data were collected by personal visits of the field staff of the Bureau. 
With a view to te.sting the schedule* and instructions prepared for Surv<w 
as also to iinjiart training to the field staff ajiilot oiujuiry was condiic'el in 
September October 1959. On the basis of the experience of this eiupiiry the 
schedule and instructions were suitably revised. The main held empiiry was 
launched late in December, 1959 and completed in .1 une 19(3 1 . Since t he enquiry 
in essence was during 1900 and 1961 the tiata, oxce])t where spccifii;ally imui- 
t ioned, should be treated to relate to this ])eriod. 

♦Tho schedule used for the Survey has been given as Appendix JI in the Report on Survey 
of Labour Conditions in Silk Factories in India. 



Chapter II 
EMPLOYMENT 

Judged from the number of persons employed. Cotton Textile Industry 
ranks amongst the top most manufacturing industries of the country. Despite 
stiff competition from various countries, the industry has continued to grow 
as is evident from the fact that whereas at the time of the enquiry of the Labour 
Investigation Committee, i.o., in 1945 the total number of persons employed 
in cotton textile factories registered under the Factories Act was nearly 6*68 
lakhs, in 1961 it provided direct employment to 8-26 lakh persons. According 
to the statistics on labour published periodically by the Textile Commissioner 
to the Government of India, the average number of workers on roll, including 
general staff and badlies, in the mill sector of the industry alone increased from 
7-92 lakhs in 1949 to 8-95 lakhs in 1960. No precise details as to the total 
employment of the hand loom and power loom units are available, but on the 
basis of the results of the Survey, the entire industry (i.e., the mill sector, 
power loom and hand loom units which come under the purview of the Factories 
Act) provides employment to about 10 lakhs of workers in the country. The 
data on employment collected during the course of the Survey are discussed 
in the following paragraphs. 

With a view to maintaining comparability as well as uniformity of the 
statistics obtained from, the different establishments, data pertaining to em- 
ployment were collected for a fixed date, i.e., 31st December, 1959. The 
results of the Survey show that on this date the total estimated employment 
strength of the factories registered under the Factories Act, 1948 was 10 ’10 
lakhs in the entire country. This estimate docs not tally with the statistics 
of the Factories Act for the year 1959 largely due to the fact that it relates to 
the number of persons on roll at a fixed point of time whereas the figures of the 
Factories Act represent average daily employment during the entire year. 
Moreover, the estimate does not relate to the entire universe of cotton textile 
factories in 1958 and is subject to certain limitations as mentioned in Chapter I. 
Furthermore, the estimate given includes employees not doomed to be covered 
under the Factories Act by the managements. The Survey results show that 
such employees numbered over 14 thousand i.e., 1-41 per cent, of tho total 
estimated labour force on 31st December,-’ 1959. Acv.ording to statistics of 
employment published by the office of the Textile Commissioner, the average 
number of persons on roll in the mill sector of the Cotton Textile Industry in 
1959 was 8-85 lakhs. Considering the fact that the above figures relate to only 
mill sector and do not include persons employed in the power loom and hand 
loom units which are registered under the Factories Act, it would appear that 
the estimates derived on the basis of the data collected during the Survey 
broadly tally with the statistics of tho Textile Commissioner. 

2*1 Composition of the Working Force 

2* 1*1 Distribution by Broad Occupaiimal Cfroups 

For purposes of the Survey, the classification of occupations was based 
on the ‘International Standard Classification of Occupations’ as adopted by 

e 
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the lutemational Labour Office. These were as follows : 

(а) Professional, Technical and Related Personnel. 

(б) Administrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel. 

(c) Clerical and Related Personnel (including Supervisory). 

(d) Production and Related Workers (including Supervisory). 

(e) Watch and Ward and Other Services. 

The following Statement 2*1 gives the estimated number of employees 
by broad occupational groups in cotton textile factories. 


Statement 2-1 

Distrilmtion of Workers hy Broad Occupational Groups in Cotton Textile Industry 

{December 1959) 


Centre 

Profes- 

sional, 

Technical 

and 

Related 

Personnel 

Adminis- 
trative, 
Execu- 
tive and 
Mana- 
gerial 
Personnel 

Clerical Produc- 

and tion and 

Related Related 
Personnel Workers 
(including (including 
(supervi- (supervi- 
sory) sory) 

Watch 

and 

Ward 

and 

Other 

Services 

Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7) 

1. Ahmedabad 

3,184 

360 

6,649 

1,69,296 

3,506 

1,72,993 


(1-8) 

(0-2) 

(3-9) 

(92- 1) 

(2 0) 

(100- 0) 

2. Ajmer and Jaipur 

26 

4 

164 

6,263 

126 

6,672 

(0-4) 

(01) 

(2-6) 

(95- 1) 

(1-9) 

(100 0) 

8. Bangalore . . 

73 

13 

219 

7,229 

266 

7,800 

(0-9) 

(0-2) 

(2-8) 

(92-7) 

(3-4) 

(100 0) 

4. Bombay City and its 
Suburbs 

3,824 

247 

11,016 

2,38,778 

7,338 

2.61,203 


(1-6) 

(01) 

(4-2) 

(91-4) 

(2-8) 

(100* 0) 

6. Coimbatore . . 

282 

128 

1,602 

48,722 

3,609 

64,243 


(0-6) 

(0-2) 

(2-8) 

(89-8) 

(6-7) 

(1000) 

6. Howrah and Calcutta 

420 

97 

979 

38,861 

1,096 

41,453 


(10) 

(0-2) 

(2-4) 

(93-8) 

(2-6) 

(100 0) 

7. Indore 

187 

37 

951 

22,098 

688 

23,961 


(0-8) 

(01) 

(4 0) 

(92-2) 

(2-9) 

(100 0) 

8. Kanpur 

643 

106 

1,348 

40,673 

1,192 

43,961 

(1-6) 

(0-2) 

(31) 

(92*6) 

(2-7) 

(1000) 

9. Madurai and Rama- 
nathapuram 

448 

112 

1,664 

27,743 

6,980 

36,947 

(1-3) 

(0-3) 

(4-6) 

(77*2) 

(16-6) 

(100 0) 

10« Nagpur 

« 

* 

498 

14,266 

27 

14,791 

11« Sholapur .. 

314 

14 

(3-4) 

1,327 

(96-4) 

33,976 

(0-2) 

1,762 

(100-0) 

37,383 

(0-8) 

(00) 

(3-6) 

(90-9) 

(4-7) 

(100-0) 

12. Residual 

3.102 

645 

10 466 

2,85,894 

9,383 

3,09,479 


10) 

(0-2) 

(3-4) 

(92-4) 

(3 0) 

(100 0) 

13. All India . . 

12,603 

1,762 

36,772 

9,23,788 

34,961 

10,09,786 


(1-2) 

(0-2) 

(3-6) 

(91*6) 

(3-6) 

(100-0) 


Noth — luformation relates to persons covered as well as not covered under theJFactorieS 
Act, 1948. 

*In this centre none of the small size establishments had such employees. Large factories 
which, were in the sample belonged to a group of mills having a common pool of 8uch'**emplo- 

yeas. 
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From the point of view of number of persons employed, Bombay City 
and its Suburbs, was the first among the individual pockets of concentration 
accounting for nearly 2 • 6 lakhs of workers or 25 • 9 per cent, of the total number 
of employees in the entire industry. Ahmedabad was next in the order with 
nearly 1‘73 lakhs {17-1%), followed by Coimbatore with 0-54 lakhs. The 
Ilesidual Group accounted for a])out 3*1 lakhs or 30*6 per cent, of the total 
labour force in the industry as a whole. 

Statistics of employees by broad occup.ational groups .show that in the 
coui.'tjy as a whole production and relatecJ workers constituted the bulk account- 
ing for as much as 91-5 per cent, of th<! total labour force in the industry. 
The pcr c;ej)tagc of production workers vai-ied fiom 77 in Madurai and Rama- 
nathapuram to 96 in Nagpur. As regards other groups, ‘(Uerical and Related 
Personnel (including Super vi.sory)’ accounted for 3*0 per cent., followed by 
‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’ (3* 5^,)- employees falling under 

the category ‘Profe.ssional, Technical and Related Personner constituted 
only 1 *2 per cent, of the entire working force, while ‘.\dministrative, Executive 
and Mantigerial Pensounel’ accounted for only a negligible proportion of the 
total. 

Although ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’ constituted only 3*5 
per cent, of the total employees in the count ry as a whole., the percentage of 
this category was as high as 16*6 in Madurai and Ramanathapuram. It was, 
however, observed that almost 89 per cent, of them were not covered under 
the Factories Act. Barring sxich exceptional cases, it would appear that the 
distribution of workers among various maut occupational groups was more or 
less the same in different centres. 


2' 1*2 Distribution by ^Covered' and ‘Not~Covered’ Under the Factories 
Act 

The Factories Act, defines ‘worker’ as “a person employed, directly or 
through any agency whether for wages or not , in any m.anufacturing process, 
or in cleaning any part of the machinery or premises used for a manufacturing 
process, or in any other kind of work iucuhmtal to or lionuected with the manu- 
facturing process, or the subjtxjt of manufiveturing ”. It was observed 

during the course of the Survey that the int,(!r])retation of the definition 
differed not only among managements but also Factory Inspectorates and 
this accounts for certain proportion of cmployiscs in almost all the groups to 
be reported as not covered under the provisions of the Act. It is estimated 
that in the country as a whole, such employiics were about 14 thousand. Of 
these, the group “Watch and Ward and Other Services” alone accounted for 
63*9 per cent., ‘Clerical and Related Personnel’ 22*0 per cent., ‘Administra- 
tive, Executive and Managerial Personnel ”4*4 per cent., while the percen- 
tage of 'Professional, Technical and Related Personnel’ was 9*7. In none of 
the factories surveyed any production worker was excluded from the scope 
of the Factories Act. The following Statement 2 • 2 shows the existing varia- 
tion in the different centres in the cotton textile industry. 
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Statement 2*2 

Estinutted Number of Persons Covered and Not Covered under tlie Factories Act 

{Pccemher 1959) 


l^rofcssional, Admiiiistrativr, C'lerical aiul 

Technical and Executive and Related 

Centre Related Managerial Personnel (including 

Personnel Personnel Supervisory) 

^ ^ ^ A ^ ^ — ^ 

Covered Not Covered Not Covered Not 





(Covered 


Covered 


Covered 

(1) 



(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(0) 

(7) 

1. Ahmcilabad 

. . 

2,850 

334 

182 

178 

5,011 

1,038 



(89*5) 

(10-5) 

(50*6) 

(49-4) 

(84-4) 

(15-6) 

2. Ajmer and Jaipur 

. . 

20 

• • 

4 

. . 

164 




(1000) 


(100- 0) 


(100 0) 


3. Bangalore 


2 

71 

«.• 

13 

219 




(2-7) 

(97* 3) 


(100- 0) 

(100 0) 


4 . Jlombay City and its 
Suburbs 

3,735 

89 

200 

41 

11,016 




(97 7) 

(2 3) 

(83-4) 

(100) 

(1000) 


6. Coimbatore .. 

• • 

207 

15 

107 

21 

1,341 

161 



(94-7) 

(5-3) 

(83-6) 

(16.4) 

(89 3) 

(10-7) 

6. Howrah and Calcutta 

390 

24 

87 

10 

979 

, , 



(04-3) 

(5*7) 

(89-7) 

(103) 

(100 0) 


7. Indore 

• • 

184 

3 

34 

3 

944 

7 



(OS. 4) 

(16) 

(91-9) 

(81) 

(99-3) 

(0-7) 

8. Kanpur « 

— 

413 

230 

50 

55 

1,327 

21 



(04-2) 

(35.8) 

(47-6) 

(52-8) 

(98*4) 

(1-6) 

9. Madurai and Ramana* 
thapuram 

283 

105 

55 

57 

855 

80S) 



(03-2) 

(36. 8) 

(49. 1) 

(50.9) 

(51. 4) 

(48-6) 

10. Nagpur 



• • 

• • 

• • 

498 








(lOO-O) 


11 . Sholapur 


314 

. . 

14 

• . 

1,327 

. . 



(lOO-O) 


(100*0) 


(1000) 


12. Residual « 


2,045 

457 

400 

245 

9,342 

1,113 



(85. 3) 

(147) 

(02 0) 

(38*0) 

(89*4) 

(10-6) 

13. All India . . 

• • 

11,115 

1,388 

1,139 

023 

33,623 

3,149 



(S8-9) 

(111) 

(04 0) 

(35-4) 

(91- 4) 

(8-6) 


Notb — F ijL'ur- within brackets are percentages to the totals of the rospeotivo groups. 
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Statement 2*2 — contd. 



Production and 

Watch and 



Related Workers 

Ward and 


Centre 

(including 

Other 

Total 


Supervisory) Services 


t ^ t * ^ i 

Covered Not Covered Not Covered Not 

Covered Covered Covered 



(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

1. Ahmedabad 

1,69,296 
(100 0) 


3,267 

(92-9) 

248 

(7-1) 

1,71,196 

(99-0) 

1,798 

(1-0) 

2. Ajmer and Jaipur 

0.263 
(100 0) 


126 

(100 0) 

• • 

6,672 
(100 0) 

- 

3. Bangalore . . 

7,229 
(100* 0) 

•• 

166 

(68-6) 

no 

(41-4) 

7,606 

(97-6) 

194 

(2-6) 

4. Bombay City and its 
Suburbs i . 

2,38,778 
(100- 0) 


7,338 

(1000) 


2,61,073 
(100 0) 

130 

(00) 

5. Coimbatore 

48,722 
(100 0) 

•• 

2,694 

(74-6) 

916 

(26-4) 

53,131 
(98 0) 

1,112 

(2-0) 

6. Howrah and Calcutta 

38,861 
(100 0) 

•• 

1,014 

(92*6) 

82 

(7-6) 

41,337 

(99-7) 

116 

(0-3) 

7. Indore 

22,098 
(100 0) 

• • 

681 

(99-0) 

7 

(10) 

23.941 

(99*9) 

20 

(0-1) 

8. Kanpur 

40,673 
(100 0) 

• • 

869 

(72-1) 

333 
27 '9 

43,322 

(98*61) 

639 

(1-4) 

9. Madurai and Ramana- 
thapuram 

27,743 
(100- 0) 

• • 

679 

(11.4) 

6,301 

(88-6) 

29,616 

(82-4) 

6,332 

(17-6) 

10. Nagpur 

14,266 
(100 0) 


27 

(100-0) 


14,791 

(100.0) 


11. Sholapur .. 

33,976 

(1000) 


1,086 
(62 0) 

666 
(38 0) 

30,717 

(98-2) 

666 

(1-8) 

12. Residual 

2,85,894 
(100 0) 


7,918 

(84-4) 

1,465 

(16-6) 

3,06,199 

(98-9) 

3,280 

(1-1) 

13. All India . . 

9,23,788 
(100 0) 

• • 

26,834 
(73 9) 

9,127 
(26- 1) 

9,95,499 

(98-6) 

14,287 

(1-4) 


There were no workers in Ajmer, and Jaipur and Nagpur who were deemed 
to be ‘not covered’ under the Factories Act. On the other hand, in Madurai 
and Raman athapuram centre, the proportion of workers ‘not covered* under 
the Act was as high as 17 ‘ 6 per cent, of the total working force in that centre. 
This is mainly due to large number of persons in the category ‘Watch and 
Ward and Other Services’ who were treated as ‘not covered’ under the Act 
by the managements. Such a situation was apparently due to the fact that in 
some of the units in the above centre, there were significant number of per- 
sons who were engaged for work connected with building and construction and 
as such were treated as being outside the purview of the Act, 
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^•2 EmjAoyment of Women 

Tlio following Staternoufc 2*3 gives the re.lativo employment strongtll of 
men, women and children in the Cotton Textile Industry as revealed by tho 
present Survey in the dilTcrent centres. 

Statement 2*3 


Estimated Proportion of Men, Women and Chittren in the Working Force 

{December 1959) 


Centro 

Men 

Estimated number 

Women 

f»f workers employed 

Children Total 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(R) 

1 . Ahnicdabad 

1,00,772 

0,210 

5 

1,72,993 


(90 4) 

(3 6) 

(*) 


2. Ajmer and Jaipur 

6,208 

304 

« • 

6,672 

(94-5) 

(5 -.5) 



3. Bangalore 

0,345 

1,155 


7.800 

(81-4) 

(18-6) 



4 . Bombay City and its 





Suburbs 

2,47,513 

13,000 

•• 

2,61,203 


(04 -8) 

(5-2) 



5. Coimbatore 

42,475 

11,014 

154 

64,243 


(78-3) 

(21-4) 

(0 3) 


6. Howrah and Calcutta 

40,796 

657 

mm 

41,453 


(98-4) 

(1-6) 



7, Indoro . . • • 

22,933 

1,028 


23,961 


(95-7) 

(4-3) 



8. Kanpur 

43,883 

78 


43,961 

(99-8) 

(0-2) 



0. ^Miidiir.'ii and Koni'ir aCi.a 





puram 

,33,157 

2,700 

wm 

36,947 


(92-2) 

(7-8) 



10. Nagpur 

13,079 

1,712 


14,791 

(88-4) 

{11-6) 



1 1 . Sholapur . . • • 

33,129 

4,212 

42 

37»3 ^3 

(88-6) 

(11-3) 

(0.1) 


12. Kesidual 

2,82,959 

26.506 

14 

3,00,479 


(91 4) 

(8.6) 

(♦) 


13. All India 

9,39,279 

70,202 

215 

10,09.786 


(93 0) 

(7 0) 




♦rndicates that the porccTitage is less than 0*05. 

iSjoTis — Figures shown in brackets are percentages to Col. (5). 

It will bo observed from the above Statement 2- 3 that the working force 
predominantly consisted of men ac^counting for as much as 93 per cent, and 
women formed only 7 per cent, of the total working force. The Labour Inves- 
tigation Committee had estimated < hat in 1944-45 women constituted 11 per 
cent, of the total labour force. It would thus appear that there has been a 
decline in the proportion of women since then. 

M/ B(N)5oDof LB— 3 
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The percentage of women workers to the total was the highest (2l‘4%) 
in Coiinl)atore in South India and it was the lowest in Kanpur (O' 2) thereby 
indicating that the working force continues to have a more or less the same 
composition in different centres as observed by the Labour Investigation 
Committee, i.e., higher proportion of women workers in South India. Next to 
Coimbatore centre, employment of women was somewhat significant in 
Bangalore (18-G%), Nagpur (11-6%) and Sholapur (11*3%) The manage- 
ments did not give any special reasons for the higher proportion of women 
workers in these centres excepting that it has been the practice, to employ 
women. It appears that there is now not much of fresh recruitment of women. 
Most of the women in employ were old hands. Though in volume the ein- 
plojTnent of women varied considerably from centre to centre in extent the 
variation was not as great. For instance, the percentage of women to total 
labour force vari(*d from less than even one per cent, in Kanpur to 21 per 
cent, in Coimbatore. However, in all the centres women were found to be 
employed in at least out of e.vcry three factories. The following State- 
ment 2-4 gives the centre- wise details. It will be noticed that, in the country 
as a whole nenrly 54 per cent, of cotton text ile factories employed women. 

Statement 2-4 


Proportion of Cotton Textile Factories Employing Women in December 1050 


Centro 

(1) 




Ksti mated 
total 
number 
of 

factories* 

(2; 

Slstimated 
percentage 
of factories 
employing 
l^women 

(3) 

1. Abmcdabad 



.. 

111 

73- 1 

2. Ajmer and Jaipur . . 




4 

100 0 

3. Bangalore 




16 

100 0 

4. Bombay City and its Suburbs 




189 

43 4 

5. Coimbatore 




99 

79 8 

6. Howrah and Calcutta 




35 

34 3 

7. Indore 


• # 


7 

85*7 

8. Kanpur 




13 

61-5 

9. Madurai and Ramaiiathapuram 




35 

54*6 

10. Nagpur 


m 9 

. . 

13 

38-6 

11. Sholapur 




84 

95*9 

1 2. Residual 




795 

450 

13. All India 




1,101 

53*6 


*Tho figiiro differs from statt‘inciit 1 *3 for reasons given on page 5. 

Almost 95 per cent, of women employed in the entire industry were 
engaged on production and related processes and 4-2 per cent, were in the 
group “Watch and Ward and Other Services” and employed for such jobs as 
creche attendants, sweepers etc. Only a negligible proportion-j- were in other 
groups. The following Statement 2*6 gives the distribution of w’omen 
workers in the different groups. 


ti.e. 0’4 per cent. 
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Statement ‘2*5 

Distribution of Women by Broad Oceupationdl Groups {Deoember, 1959) 


Fstimatod percentage dist ribiitior by OccupatioDal 
(Ai’cmpa 

Kstima- t * 



Centre 

ted 

number 

of 

women 

workers 

Profes- 

sional, 

Technical 

ami 

Related 

Personnel 

Adminis- 

trative. 

Executive 

and 

IVIanagcrial 

Personnel 

Clerical 

and 

Related 
IVrs« 'Uiiel 
(int lu- 
dii.g 
super- 
visory) 

Produc- 
tion and 
Related 
Workers 
(inclu- 
ding 
super- 
visory ) 

Watch 

and 

Ward 

and 

Other 

Service 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(•■-) 

(6) 

(7) 

1. 

Ahmcdabad 

6,210 

0-7 


2 t) 

94-4 

2 3 

2. 

Ajmer and Jaipur 

364 

1-1 



98 9 


3. 

Bangalore . . 

1,45C 

01 



990 

0-9 

4. 

Bombtiy City and its 
Suburbs . , 

13,660 

0-6 


0 1 

97-6 

1-7 

5. 

Coimbatore 

11,014 

0-3 


0*2 

93*8 

5-7 

6. 

Howrah and Calcutta 

657 

0-5 



93-9 

5-6 

7. 

Indore 

1,028 

1*0 


. . 

980 

1*0 

8. 

Kanpur 

78 

12-8 



74 4 

12*8 

9. 

Madurai and Rama- 
iiathapurum 

2,700 

0*5 


0 3 

71-7 

27*5 

10. Nagpur 

1,712 

. . 



100-0 

. . 

11. 

Sholapur , . 

4,212 

0 2 

. . 

0 1 

84*9 

14-8 

12. 

Residual 

26,506 

0 3 

m 

. . 

980 

1-7 

13. 

All Intlia . . 

70,292 

0-4 

* 

3 

95- 1 

12 


^Indicates that the percentage wan lesa than 0*05. 


There was a wide VM.riety of jobs op whie.h wo7H(»i) were employed in the 
pKKluctioD procosses but luoiit important among ihe.se occ.upatioD.s wore 
reeling and winding. It is estimated that nearly 50 per cent, of women in the 
industry were eniployed in Reeling Departments and in fact tlie.se, <lepart- 
ments were predominantly manned by women. The date, collected would .show 
that nearly 84 per cent, of the working force, in Reeling Departments 
compri.sed of women. Winding was the next ini]>ortant occupation in which 
nearly 26 per cent, of women in the industry wort; engaged. It is estimated 
that women constituted nearly 55 per cent, of the total workers engaged on 
winding. The other occupations in which a fair proportion of women was 
employed w’ero .spinning (6-0%), wa.ste sorting (5-5%) and wca^ ing (2‘6%). 
In the Residual Group of factories, which accounts for nearly 38 per cent, of 
total women in the industry, about 59 per cent, of women were employed for 
reeling, 18 per cent, for winding, 7 per cent, for w'aste sorting and 6 per cent, 
on spinning. In Bombay City and its Suburbs, where nearly one-fifth of 
the total women in the industry were employed, about 60 ]>or cent, worked 
in Winding Departments, 29 per cent, in Reeling Departments and roughly 
8 per cent, in Waste Sections. Almost all (i.e., 93 %) women in Coimbatore, 
which accounts for approximately 17 per cent, of the total women workers 
in the industry were employed as reolers. 

M/B(N)65DofLB— 3(a) 
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2 *3 Child Labour 

The Labour Investigation Committee reported in their findings on the 
cotton textile industry that ‘there is little employment of child labour in the 

industry although it is somewhat in evidence in the South From 

the statistics given in Statement 2 • 3 it is evident that at the time of the present 
Survey also employment of children in the cotton textile industry was almost 
insignificant. The practice of employing children was noticed only in small 
factories in Coimbatore, Sholapur and to a lesser extent in the Residual Group 
and Ahmedabad. About 72 per cent, of the total children engaged in the 
industry were found to be employed in Coimbatore, 19 per cent, in Sholapur 
and the rest (9%) were in factories in the Residual Group and Ahmedabad. 

With the exception of Coimbatore, everywhere children were employed on 
certain production processes, mostly joining of threads in the Windiiig 
Department. In Coimbatore, they wore engaged in jobs connected with 
building and construction and were not treated to be covered under the 
Factories Act. 

2*4 Time and Piece-rated Workers 

Both the systems of payment, i.e., time rate as well as piece rate, were 
prevalent in the industry. Nearly 59 per cent, of the production workers 
were time-rated, and 41 per cent, were piece-rated. The following Statement 
2*6 shows the proportion of time and piece-rated workeis* in the dilferent 
centres. 

Statement 2*6 


Estvn/ited Proportion of Time and Piece-rated Production Workers Employed Direct 

{December 1959) 



Estimated 
number of 
production 
workers 

(2) 

J Percentage 

of workers 

who were 

Oontro 

(1) 

t " 

Time rated 

(3) 

Piece-rated 

(4) 

Unpaid Wor- 
kers 

(5) 

1. Ahmedabad 

1,67,634 

69-3 

40-7 

.. 

2. Ajmer and Jaipur 

6,2.37 

, 710 

290 

. , 

3. Bangalore 

4. Bombay City and its Sub- 

7,229 

65*7 

44 3 


urbs . . 

2,38,778 

610 

38 9 

0-1 

6. Coimbatore 

48,722 

65-8 

34-2 

, . 

6. Howrah and Calcutta 

38,861 

49-6 

60* 1 

0-3 

7. Indor# 

22,068 

60-2 

39*8 


8. Kanpur 

9. Madurai and Raman atha- 

40,017 

39-7 

60-3 


puram 

10. Nagpur 

27,743 

62 2 

30 2 

1-6 

14,266 

69*8 

30 2 

, . 

11. vSholapur 

33,957 

49-9 

49-6 

0-6 

12. Residual 

2,84,307 

68-2 

41-6 

0-3 

13. All India 

9,19,709 

68 6 

41-3 

0*2 


♦Data relate to workers who were covered under the Factories Act only. 


Except for Kanpur, Sholapur, Howrah and Calcutta in all other centres 
time-rated workers constituted the majority. As between the different centres 
the percentage of time-rated workers ranged from nearly 40 in Kanpur to 71 
in Ajmer and Jaipur. 
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2*6 Contract Labour 

The Survey reveals that though the practice of employing workers through 
contractors was in vogue in about 7 per cent, of the factories the proportion of 
such workers was almost insignificant. The following Statement 2*7 gives the 
volume and extent of contract labour in the different centres. 

Statement 2*7 

Volume and Extent of Contract Labour in the Cotton Textile Industry 

{December 1959) 


Centre 

Estimated Percentage 
niim bcr of of factories 
factories employing 
contract 
labour 

Estimated 
total num- 
ber of per- 
sons em- 
ployed* 

Estimated Percentage 
number of of workers 
contract employed 
labour through con- 
tractors 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(S) 

(6) 

1, Ahmedabad 

111 

35-9 

1,72,993 

1,761 

10 

2. Ajmer and Jaipur . . 

4 

60- 0 

6,572 

16 

0-2 

3. Bangalore . . 

4. Bombay City and its 

16 

•• 

7,800 



Suburbs , . 

189 


2,61,203 



6. Coimbatore 

99 

• • 

54,243 



6. Howrah and Calcutta 

36 

• • 

41,453 


• • 

7. Indore 

7 

42*9 

23,961 

40 

0*2 

8. Kanpur 

9. Madurai and Rama- 

13 

410 

43,961 

656 

1*6 

nathapuram 

35 

• « 

35,947 

, . 


10. Nagpur 

13 

. . 

14,791 

, . 

. , 

11, Sholapur , . 

84 

3*2 

37,383 

19 

01 

12. Residual . . 

795 

5-8 

3,09,479 

1,687 

0-5 

13. All India .. 

1,401 

71 

10,09,786 

4,079 

0-4 


♦Covered as well as not covered under the Factories Act. 


It will be noticed from the above Statement 2-7 that the system of en- 
gaging contract labour existed only in a few centres. Among these the propor- 
tion of contract labour to total working force was relatively high in Kanpur 
(1-6 per cent.) and Ahmedabad (I’O per cent.). The Labour Investigation Com- 
mittee had reported the existence of the system of engaging workers througli 
contractors only in Ahmedabad out of all the centres surveyed by them. In thi ; 
centre contract labour formed between 8 to 10 per cent, of the total labour 
force. The results of the present Survey indicate that since then there has beeji 
considerable reduction in the proportion of such workers. 

The jobs on which contract labour was engaged varied from centre to 
centre and were generally loading or unloading of coal, etc., folding, mixing, 
sorting of waste cotton, stamping, pressing, bundling, packing and boiler 
cleaning. However, contract labour was mostly employed on loading and un- 
loading work. The main reason given by the managements for engaging such 
workers was that certain items of work were of intermittent nature for which 
it was not economical for them to engage a standing labour force and they could 
be easily attended to by contractors. 

2*6 Employment Status 

During the course of the Survey information was collected on employment 
status of production workers covered under the Factories Act and employed 
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directly by the managements. It may be mentioned here that classification of 
workers into permanent, temporary, etc., is regulated by the Standing Orders 
framed by the managements in pursuance of the Industrial Enijfioyraent 
(Standing Orders) Act, 1946 or some of the State Acts e.g., the Bombay Indus- 
trial Relations Act, 1916. Since these Acts apply to units employing a certain 
minimum number of persons or fulfilling certain conditions, some of the factories 
had not framed Standing Orders. In such cases, reliance had to be jjlaced on the 
figures relating to classification of workers given by the managements. The 
following Statement 2 • 8 gives the details of employment status of workers for 
the different centres. 


Statement 2-8 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Production workers by Employment Status 

{December 1959) 


Centre 

Estimated 
number of 
workersf 
em])loyed 

Percentage of 

workers 

.-A, 

who were classified as 

Per- 

luancnt 

Proba- 

tioner 

Tempo- 

rary 

BadU 

Casual 

Appren- 

tieoB 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

('■•) 

(7) 

(8) 

1. Ahmedabad . . 

l„57,r>34 

73*7 

* 

3 0 

21*6 

1-7 


2. Aimer and Jaipur 

0,237 

70-4 


8*8 

20-8 



3. Bangalore , . 7,229 

4. Bombay City and it ^ 

85- 1 

* 

2-6 

70 

5 3 


Siiburha 

. 2,38,778 

08-5 


4-7 

26-4 

0-2 

0-2 

5. (yoimbatore . . 

48,722 

81*4 

2 6 

6-0 

7-7 

11 

1-2 

6. How rah and (.'iilcutta . 

38,801 

57-3 

0-2 

22 0 

19-7 

0-6 

0*3 

7. Jndore 

22,058 

70-9 


8-5 

14 6 



8. Kanpur 

9. Madurai and Raman.* 

40,017 

itha- 

64 0 

0-4 

13-7 

21 4 


0-5 

puram 

27,743 

77-3 

, , 

9 9 

9-7 

11 

20 

10. Nagpur 

14,200 

74*6 


14-9 

10-5 



11. Bholapur 

33,957 

66-9 

0 4 

9*8 

22-9 

0 4 

0*6 

12. Residual 

2,84,307 

65 4 

0 1 

9 9 

18-4 

5 2 

10 

13. All India 

9,19,709 

690 

0 2 

IS 

20*3 

21 

0-6 


♦Indicates tliat tho pe* i'cent«T.go was less than 0 05. 
tRelatos to persons em ployed direct. 


In the country as a whole, 69 per cent, of the workers were permanent , 
7*8 per cent, temporary, 20-3 badlics and the rest were casual, apprentices and 
probationers. As between the different centres, the proportion of permanent 
workers was the highest in Bangalore (85 per cent.) and the lowest in Howrah 
and Calcutta (57 per cent.). It was generally noticed that the proportion of per- 
manent workers was higher in large establishments as compared to small ones 
in all the centres. The ])ercentage oi temporary workers was the highest in How- 
rah and Calcutta (22 jjer cent.) followed by Nagpur (16 per cent.) and Kanpur 
(13*7 per cent.). In otlier centres it ranged between 2*6 and 10. In almost all 
the centres hadli workers were the second largest group, next only to permanent 
workers. They constituted one-fifth of the total working force in the entire 
country. This was the pattern in all the centres except Coimbatore, Bangalore, 
Madurai and Ramanathapuram, Indore and Nagpur. Casual workers were 
almost insignificant in all the centres except the Residual Group and Bangalore. 
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2’7 Length of Service 

Data were also collected regarding the length of service of production and 
related workers (including supervisory personnel) enaployed directly by the 
managements. It may be mentioned hero that though the managements are 
required to maintain a leave register in respect of each employee showing, 
inter alia, the date of appointment of each person, it was noticed in several 
centres that many factories, mostly of small size, did not maintain such registers. 
In such cases reliance had to be placed on the version of the managements. 
In a very few cases, employers could not give any information regarding the 
length of service of their employees and hence no data could be collected from 
euch factories. The distribution of production workers according to their length 
of service on the basis of the data which could be collected is given in the 
following Statement 2-9. 


Statement 2*9 

Distribution of Production Workers {Employed Directly) According to Length 

of Service {December 1959) 



Esti* 

Estimated 

percentage of workers with a 


mated 


service of 



number 

r 




Centre 

of pro- 

Lees 

1 or 

5 or 

10 years 


duction 

than ono 

raoro but 

more but 

and 


workers 

year 

less than 

less than 

above 




5 years 

10 years 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1. Ahmedabad .. 

1,57,534 

9*8 

24 5 

20-5 

45-2 

2. Ajmer and Jaipur 

6,237 

29-6 

7-4 

16*1 

46*9 

3. Bangalore 

7,229 

6 2 

1-7 

15 1 

77*0 

4. Bombay City and its Suburbs . . 

2,38,778 

14 1 

25 2 

22 2 

38*6 

fi. Coimbatore 

46,782* 

9 1 

25 0 

21*6 

44*4 

fi. Howrah and Calcutta 

38,861 

23- 1 

26-8 

27-5 

22*6 

7. Indoro 

22,058 

18 3 

10-7 

18-4 

52*6 

8. Kanpur 

40,017 

20’ 2 

151 

8*3 

56-4 

9. Madurai and Ramanathapuram 

27,743 

100 

46*6 

10*3 

33*1 

10. Nagpur 

14,260 

51 

12 3 

11*5 

71*1 

1 1 . Sholapur 

33,921* 

28' 1 

38*4 

30*9 

2*0 

12. Residual 

2,79,211* 

22-9 

27 3 

18 2 

31*6 

13. AlMndia 

9,12,637* 

16-9 

25*0 

19'8 

37*7 


’^Details regarding length of serviee conld not bo collcctcMl in respect of workers employed iti 
some of tho factories and hence the difference between these figures and those given in this earlier 
Statement 2-8. 


The fact that nearly 68 per cent, of the directly employed prodtictiou 
workers had 6 or more years’ service to their credit and another one-fourth 
had been in service continuously for over one but below 5 years shows that 
there is a fair amount of stability of the labour force-in the industry. The propor- 
tion of workers with longer service was the highest in Bangalore where 
nearly 92 per cent, were found to have put in 5 or more years of service 
and 77 per cent. 10 or even more years’ service. Nagpur was next in the order 
with nearly 83 per cent, of the workers with the length of service of 5 or more 
years. The percentage of workers with less than one year’s service was the 
highest in Ajmer and Jaipur (29 • 6) followed by Sholaimr (28*1) Howrah and Cal- 
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cutta iuid the Residual Group. The general experience has been thafc the pro- 
portion of workers with longer length of service was much higher in bigger 
establishments than in small factories. 

2- 8 Absenteeism 

During the course of the Survey data on absenteeism were collected for a 
period of 12 months from the sampled establishments in the various centres. 
Before discussing the results of the Survey on this subject, it is perhaps neces- 
sary to point out the limitations. It was generally noticed that management 
used a common symbol ‘a’ for recording non-reporting of workers in the factory 
eith< r of their own accord or due to ‘lay-off’ or refusal of work by the authorities. 
While ill most of the organised establishments ‘lay off’, ete., were rafirked, it 
was not the case in small units. Thus there is every reason to believe that a 
cert.-! in proportion of absences marked in attendance registers were not actually 
absence due to failure of workers to report for work. It was also noticed that 
when a worker left the factory for good, his name continued to feature in the 
attendance register with a mark ‘a’ till a fresh roll was prepared. In some of 
the small units no proper records of attendances were kept and in such cases 
reliance liad to be placed on such other records as the payment register, etc., 
and the days of ab.scnce had to be called out from them. Since the data were 
colh cted for a period of one year, it was not possible to check all the past entries. 
MoTeover, those who maintained the registers were also not found to be in a 
position to throw light on the various old markings. Due to all these factors it 
is likely that the absenteeism rate, reflected by the statistics collected during 
the Survey, is on the high side. The following Statement 2" 10 gives the rate* of 
abst nteeism in the different centres. The statistics relate to production workers 
directly employed excluding badli and casual employees as well as workers 
emjdoyed through contractors. 


Statement 2* 10 

Absenteeism Rate in Cotton Textile Factories During 1959 


.\jmcr Bombay Coimba- Howrah 

Month Ahmeda- and Banga- City and tore and 

bad Jaipur loro its Calcutta 

Suburbs 


(1) (2) (3) (4) (6) (6) (7) 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

Juno 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Average 1969 


Ill 

14*4 

13-4 

15-2 

14-9 

18*1 

18-6 

21-2 

211 

15-8 

17-2 

15*4 

11-3 

21*6 

9-4 

22*4 

10*6 

25* 1 

10-4 

21*3 

10-8 

21-4 

90 

16-7 

13 0 

18-8 


140 

11*0 

16-7 

13 2 

160 

16*6 

15-9 

17*4 

160 

19*4 

131 

18*2 

9*3 

15*1 

9*7 

11*7 

10* 1 

12*5 

10-3 

11*8 

10*6 

13*3 

9*6 

13*2 

12 4 

14*4 


9*2 

9*0 

110 

10*0 

130 

10*1 

17*4 

10*9 

16*9 

7*2 

6-6 

12-2 

10* 1 

11*0 

9*9 

9*9 

9*9 

8*9 

9*7 

10- 1 

111 

10*3 

9*7 

11*6 

11*2 

10*0 


♦The rate of absenteeism is the percentage of man-shifts lost to the total man-shifts scheduled 
to work. Days lost on account of ‘lay-off*, strikes and lock-outs have been ignored wherever such 
details were available separately. 
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rSTA T RM E NTT 2 * 1 0 COntd. 


and Kaiti- All 

Month Indore Kanpur nath«apn- Xagpnr Sholapur H;*>idu/'] India 

jam 



(8) 


(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(IS) 

(14) 

Januar3^ 

12'S 


M3 

20 1 

15-0 

12 T) 

12-1 

Fobruar\v 

14-2 

b-r. 

Mi 

21 O 

21 -b 

1 1(1 

14 0 

Marc-h 

17*‘> 

I i • o 

15-0 

28 0 

1!)0 

17- 1 

Ib-O 

April 

21-1) 

1 1 • N 

ior> 

20 -li 

lo-i; 

Ib-7 

17*3 

^ray 

l>ii • S 

lt> ;» 

is-r> 

21 • S 

» . * > 

- • 1 

17-0 

18-9 

.Fuac 

21-2 

IS- \ 

18-2 

20*:- 

. o 

i:)-2 

16-7 

d uly 

■ 1 1-7 

i:>- 1 

ir>- 1 

27 3 

1 '7 ■ t ; 

12-5 

130 

August 

I.T-0 

12-2 

i:m» 

20 ‘ S 

i 3 S 

1 2 b) 

n-9 

September 

ir,.9 

lO - i 

i3- 4 

23 • 1 

Jb-G 

12‘S 

12-5 

October 

i:f5 

11-5 

12-8 

2:*-0 

17-8 

12-8 

12*4 

November 

Jd-b 

12 1 

13 7 

2{j * .7 

17-b 

13-2 

131 

l>c<*<*mbir 

!•; ' 1- 

10 2 

1 5 2 

22*8 

1 b • b 

M .8 

12 0 

Avc*rag(‘ I'.t'ii) 

lo-b 

f2() 

ir>- 1 

27 • 3 

JS-2 

M‘0 

14-2 


In the country as a whole the inontfily al^senteeisin rate in the inclu-try 
rangcfl from about 12 to 19 per cent., tlie lowest being in the month of August 
and the highest in May. Ah l)otwecu the difieront centroH the absenteeism rate 
was the liighestin Nagpur (27-3 per cent.) and the lowest in TIowrali and Cal- 
cutta (10*0 per cent.). There were some slight variations in the ])eriod of high 
absenteeism in dilferent ccutro.s but generally the rate was higher in summer 
months. 

2‘9 Lafmir Turnover 

Labour turnover stati.stics were collected for the same group of workers 
and for the same period as for absenteeism .and the results are given in State- 
ment- 2-11 and 2-12. 


Statement 2* 11 


Estimated Accession Eate in 

Cotton 

Textile 

Factories During 

1959 

•Month 

Ahmc'da- 

bad 

Ajmer 

ami 

Jaipur 

Banga 

lore 

Bomba^^ 
Oily and 
ita 

Suburbs 

Coimba- 

t(.»ro 

llovrrah 

and 

Oalcut ta 

(I) 

(2) 


(1) 

(5) 

(G) 

(7) 

J anuary 

0*17 

0-95 

0-09 

0-57 

1-Sl 

1-32 

February 

019 

714 

012 

0-92 

2Gr> 

1-23 

March 

0*47 

2-40 

0-43 

0-5S 

O-bG 

1 • 2G 

April 

0-35 

1 -02 

0*05 

0-09 

1-14 

0*20 

May 

0-39 

2*43 

0*30 

111 

2*44 

114 

Juno 

0-25 

1-95 

0-28 

0-68 

0 3G 

0-76 

July 

0-20 

2 04 

0-48 

o-r>;> 

0-42 

104 

August 

0-99 

1 93 

0 23 

0-78 

0-4G 

0 75 

September 

0-81 

0-40 

0-23 

0-99 

0-48 

1*15 

October 

0-70 

3 87 

0*25 

0-7S 

018 

0-25 

November 

0-31 

2-92 

0 09 

0-89 

0*33 

0-41 

December 

0-29 

ICO 

0-27 

0G7 

0-29 

0-87 

Average for 1959 

0-43 

2-97 

0*24 

0*77 

0-95 

0*86 
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Statement 2-11 — contd . 


Madurai 


Aloiith 

Indon' 

Kanpur 

and llama- 

nathapu- 

ram 

Nagpur 

Shola])ur 

Residual 

All 

India 


(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

January 

2()8 

1-71 

2 03 

0 29 

5 77 

1-51 

1*24 

February 

2 07 

2-50 

101 


2-28 

104 

1 30 

March 

1 09 

^ *92 

0*76 

000 

2-29 

I 80 

1 44 

April 

jr)2 

2-70 

0-46 


0-51 

2 36 

1 32 

May 

3-50 

309 

0-42 


210 

2-83 

1-75 

Juno 

3-70 

5 72 

0-00 

2-2(5 

1-50 

2 28 

1*45 

July 

2 (50 

5-65 

0*59 


3 90 

2.26 

1*40 

August 

3-70 

4*41 

0-66 

0-55 

2-64 

3.28 

1-85 

Septombor 

2 39 

0-30 

0-68 

0-08 

0*88 

2-31 

1-76 

October 

4 93 

4-02 

0*43 

0-29 

4-29 

1-87 

1-11 

November 

607 

3-86 

J-57 

0*70 

6-48 

2*22 

1-64 

December 

2 05 

2 49 

1-41 

0*50 

2 07 

2-40 

1*37 

Averag<‘ for 

1959 

3-31 

3-70 

0-88 

0-44 

3-44 

2 23 

1*47 




Statement 2-12 




Estimated 

Separation Rale 

in Colton Textile Factories During 1959 


Month 


Ajmer 

Ahmecla- and 

bad Jaipur 

Banga- 

lore 

Bombay 
(?ity and 
its 

Suburlis 

Coimba- 

tore 

1 fowrah 
and 

(Calcutta 

(1) 


(2) 

(9) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

January 


0 (53 

007 

0 37 

109 

0-61 

1-02 

February 


0-42 

200 

0*48 

1*25 

004 

0-77 

March 


000 

2 50 

0-2S 

2 02 

0 63 

0-76 

April 


0-95 

6-44 

0-40 

0 73 

0-45 

1*00 

May 


0-55 

5*74 

0*50 

114 

0-69 

0-87 

Juno 


0-75 

6*45 

0 31 

114 

0 61 

1 20 

July 


0-71 

1-91 

0-33 

1*33 

0-62 

1*44 

August 


0-70 

1-08 

0-28 

0-73 

0*28 

1*13 

September 


o-to 

1-33 

0 47 

0-79 

0 64 

0*61 

October 


0*57 

000 

0 31 

0-86 

0*71 

1*00 

November 


0-48 

2*62 

0 77 

0-84 

0 45 

0 65 

December 

•• 

0-60 

404 

0*28 

0*86 

0 43 

0 67 

Average for 1959 

•• 

0*61 

2-97 

0*40 

107 

0-66 

0*91 
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8tatemj?nt 2-J2-ro/#/J. 


Mavliinii 
an<l IvaniJi- 


Month 

1 ndore 

Ka;\]nir 

(9) 

natba- 

j)iirani 

X'l/iMir 

Sljolapiir 

1 a-si(liial 

All 

I nilia 


(8) 

(10) 

(M) 


(i:t) 

(1 1) 

January 

1 • 88 

! ■ 85 

1 00 

0-20 

0-28 

I • 05 

M3 

February 

2 • 24 

2 M 

1 • 33 

0 20 

0-3!) 

1 - 07 

1-21 

March 

102 

2 -70 

1 37 

C»-29 

0-73 

1 ■ S2 

1 *50 

April 

a (>5 

3 71 

0 ()4 

0-10 

31<> 

2-70 

1 • 09 

May 

2 -SO 

1'71 

0*70 

0-39 

0 07 

2 12 

1 30 

Juno 

a S7 

-1 • 94 

0 01 

(c m 

3 ■ 07 

2 ■ 54 

1-78 

July 

2*92 

4'4() 

0-88 

0 39 

J • or. 

3 ■ 07 

1*83 

August 

3 45 

5-42 

0-57 

0-24 

3-20 

2 15 

1 57 

September 

2 -SI 

4-81 

0-35 

0 53 

1 • 05 

1 -Uti 

J 29 

October 

2-20 

5-35 

0 21 

0-74 

3 11 

2 30 

1 53 

Xovemb(u' 

3 89 

1 34 

0 39 

1 • SO 

0-77 

2-41 

1-49 

Decern her 

3 05 

2 83 

0 19 

1 29 

3 • 08 

2 ‘ 2 1 

1 11 

Average for 2 1H) 

3 72 

0-70 

0-54 

1*77 

2 • 24 

1 48 


Compared to woollen and silk textile industries where the labour turnover 
rate was of the order of 0 to 7 per cent., in cotton textile factories in tJie country 
the turnover rate was fairly low, being only about 1-5 per cent. The rate was 
only a shade higher tlian in jute mills. 

As between the diflcrent centres labour turnover rate vas the lowest 
in Bangnlorc and the highest in Kaiipur. The periods, of high and low rates of 
turnover varieil from ( entj e to centre. 

Statement 2-13 eontains statistics of separations by causes for various 
centres. It may be mentioned that, with a very few exceptions, no records 
were being maintained by managements of separations of workers by caus(\s 
and, therefore, the statistics an^. based, more or less, on the versions of the 
managements. Subject to this limitation, it is estimated that 68 ])er (auit. 
of separations in the industry, as a wdiolo, were due to quitting of jo])s by 
workers, nearly 28 percent, (luo to diseliarge and dismissals and the rest were 
attributable to retirement, death, etc. 

There was considerable variation between different ccntri's. There were 
no discharges or dismissals in Ajmer and Jaipur whereas, on the other liand, 
these accounted for as much as about 98 per cent, of the separations] in 
Indore. Separations due to ‘ (juits ’ ranged from 0*8 pi^r cent, in Indore to 
100 per cent, in Ajmer and Jaijiur. There were no separations due to retire- 
ment, death, etc., in Ajmer and Jaipur and Nagpur cent res. In other centres, 
the vjiriation was between l^tKand 13*7 percent. 
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Statement 2-13 


Separation by caunes in Cotton 

Textile Factories during 1959. 

Centre 

Separation due to 

* 

Discharge or Quits 

Dismissals 

■ ^ 

Retirement, 
Death, etc. 

(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

1 . Ahmedabad 

27-3 

GO- 3 

12*4 

2. Ajmer and Jalipur 


100* 0 


3. Bangalore 

0-7 

97*4 

i-9 

4. Bombay City and its suburbs . . 

40 -5 

47-0 

G-6 

5. Coimbatore . . 

6-4 

89-4 

4*2 

6. Howrah and Calcutta . . 

35*6 

50*7 

13-7 

7. Indore 

97 * G 

0-8 

1*0 

8. Kanpur 

44*3 

52>3 

3-4 

9. Madurai and Ramanathapuram 

4-3 

91-5 

4*2 

10. Nagpur 

GG-O 

34-0 


11. Sholapur 

18-5 

78 - G 

2-9 

1 2. Residual 

13-9 

84- r> 

1*6 

13. All India 

28-2 

08- 0 

3*8 


2' 10 System of Recruitment 

The folloAwing Statement (2' 11) shows the distribution of workers according 
to the method of their recruitment as on 3lst December, 1959. 

Statement 2*14 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Workers Accord ing to the System of Recruitment 

{December 1959) 
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Statement 2*14 — conld. 


Centre 

Kstimated Percentage Distribution of Workers Reoroited 

K 

Through 

*Emi>loy- 

mont 

Exchanges 


Through Other Systems 

N 

' Hoad 
Offices 

Adver- 

tise- 

ments 

Decasu- 

alisation 

Scheme 

Reoom- 
ine Illations 
of unions 

■ 1 

Miscella- 

neous 


(«) 

(») 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

1 . Ahmedabad 

0*7 



13 



2. Ajmer and Jaipur . . 


. . 

. , 




3. Bangalore 


, , 





4. Bombay City and its 







Suburbs . . 


. , 


210 



5, Coimbatore 


01 

30 

, . 



0. Howrah and Calcutta 

1-0 

0*6 

. , 




7. Indore 


. , 

, , 

, , 



8. Kanpur 

30*1 

. . 


. . 



9. Madurai and Rama> 







natbapuram 

, . 

0*6 

. . 

. . 



10. Nagpur 

, , 

. . 

. . 




11. Sholapur . . 

, . 

, , 


43-8 



12. Residuul 



0-0 


2*0 

0-9 

13. All India .. 

1*8 

* 

0*3 

7-4 

0-8 

0-3 


♦Indicates that the percentage was loss than 0 05. 


NoTB — Information relates to persons covered under the Factories Act, 1948 excluding 
contract labour. 

The information collected shows that various systems of recruitment were 
in vogue in the different centres of the industry but majority of the workers- 
in most of the centres were being recruited directly at the factory gate. In 
Howrah and Calcutta, cotton textile factories had generally .set up Labour 
Offices through which most of the workers were being recruited. In Indore, 
nearly 67 per cent, of the workers employed at the time of the Survey had been 
recruited through Mistries and jobbers but it is reported that the practice was 
given up. Now no fresh recruitments wore being made and vacancies wore filled 
from among hadli workers. 

An important development in the system of recruitment, since the time 
the Labour Investigtion Committee conducted their enquiry is the introduction 
of decasualLsation .schemes in the three important centres of the industry viz., 
Bombay, Ahmedabad and Sholapur. The main objects of the schemes were to 
regiilate recruitment of labour with a view to avoiding waste of man-power, to 
increase efficiency and production by reducing labour turnover, to reduce the 
waiting period of unemployed textile workers, to eliminate bribery, corruption 
and favouritism in the recruitment of workers and to encourfige the systematic 
training of textile workers for ensuring a steady supply of efficient workers. In 
Ahmedabad, the scheme was introduced in September, 1949, in Sholapur it was 
put into force in November 1949 and in Bombay it was introduced in February, 
1960. The schemes provide for the registration of all recruits socking employ- 
ment in the industry in these centres and their classification according to 
occupation and grouping according to whether the recruit had connections 
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with thc! industry as a worker for one year or more, or Ijad no such connection 
even for one year. When once other scheme became effective no cotton textile 
factoiy in the centre could recruit any worker to replenish their permanent or 
hndli roll except through the authorities administering the scheme. Under the 
sclienie all managements are required to send their indents to thc authorities 
administering thc scheme and thc authorities are expected to furnish the n 'lues 
of workers in the order of seniority of registration. 

The schemes were reported to be funrtioning fairly well in Sholapur and 
Bombay City and its Suburbs, but not in Ahmedabad. Thc main reason for 
it is that the schemes arc dependent upon co-operation of the managements. It 
reported that all thc mills in Ahmedabad were not co-op(u’ating. The working of 
the schemes in different centres is reflected from statistics given in column 11 
of Statement 2‘1I. It would be noticed that as against nearly 14 per cent, of 
workers in Sholapur and 21 per cent, in Bombay City and its Suburbs only a 
negligible proportion of workers in Ahmedabad had been recruited under the 
Decasualisation Scheme. 

2‘11 Training ami Apprenticeship 

Information colhicted during tlu; course of the Sui vcy in respect of arrange- 
ments made in factories regarding training and apprenticeship show that such 
facilities existed in only about 12 per cent, of cotton t tile factories in the 
entire country. N(»ne of the factories surveyed in Ahmedabad, Ajmer and Jai- 
pur, Indore or Bangalore had provided such a facility. 'J’hc percentage of fac- 
tories in other centres is estimated to be as follows: Bombay City and its 
Suburbs 14, Coimbatore 22, Howrah and Calcutta 41, Kanpur 62, Madurai and 
Ramanathapuram 31, Nagpur 19, Shola])ur 6, and the Residual Group 9. In 
nearly nine out of ten factories having such arrangements there were no regular 
schemes and training was being imparted on an ad hoc basis. Training was being 
imparted in a wide variety of jobs but most common were spinning, winding, 
weaving, reeling and carding. Quite a large number of factories showed pre- 
ference to sons and relatives of their employees while selecting persons for 
training and the rest kept the selection open to all. Educational (qualifications 
were prescribed by only a few. The period of training varied according to the 
nature of the job. Most of the factories paid some remuneration to trainees op 
apprentices. The amount was generally quite low and usually ranged between 
Re. 1 and Rs. 2 per day. Only in rare cases managements guaranteed employ- 
ment lo trainees successfully completing tlfoir training. 



Chapter III 

WAGES AND EARNINGS 

3*1 Wage Revisions 

There have been si"n,ificji.nt changes in the wage structnio of worker 
employed in the Cotton Textile Industry since an eiujuiry was conducted by 
the Labour Investigation Committee in 1914-' 5, Not only there have been ui>- 
ward revision of basic wages and other emolnmiints but also staitdardisation 
of rates of wages iri many of the important cordres of th<.‘. industry putting 
the wage structure on a rational footing and efTecting long felt reforms. Tlic 
following paragrajdis describe very briefly the main dovelo]>mcuts in the wage 
structure of workers in the important contrr^s of the industry since 1914-45. 

Ahmednhnd —Tiho only major change w.a.-; effec-I.ed by an award of the In- 
dustrial Court in April 1948. Under this award a scheme of standardised wages 
was introduced in the industry covering 219 ocicupations. The mini- 
mum wage fixed was Rs. 28-0-6 for a month of 26 working days elfeoting an 
increase of Rs. 11-9-3 or nearly 70 per cent. At the time of tne award all direct 
ly employed workers getting uj) to Rs. 75 per month w«?.rc entitled to dear- 
ness allowance at a rate which neutralised the rise in the cost of living to the 
extent of 76 per cent. By the above-mentioned award the Industrial Court direct- 
ed cent, per (lent. neutralisation in the rise in the cost of living index over 
the pre-war level in the case of all employees, including contract labour, earn- 
ing up to Rs. 160 per month. For others the matter was left to the discretion 
of the Ahmcdahad Millowncrs’ Asso<;iation. In May 1960 an increase of Rs. 8 was 
given to all workers in terms of recommendations of tuo Central Wage Board 
for Cotton Textile Industry. Except for changes in the rat(;s of wages of cer- 
tain groups of workers no major change was olleotcd thereafter in the industry 
as a whole, till the time of the present Survey. 

Ajmer andJai/mr — The available information shows that there were no 
major changes in the centre except for ad hoc increase of Rs. 6 granted by 
some of the factories on th<i basis of the Wage Board’s recommerulation. 

Bangalore— There was no standardisation of wages in this centre and tlie 
wage structure was based on mutual agreement or awards or collective bar- 
gaining in individual factories. In the biggest factory in this centre the mini- 
mum basic wage was increased from Re. 0-10-6 per day to Re. 0-14-9 per 
day in 1947 and was subsequently raised by an award to Rs. 27 per month in 
1960. The minimum wage was furtner raised to Rs. 30 per month in 1959 and 
increases were granted to other employees os well. This rate was in force at 
the time of the Survey. In other two large factories the first major revi.sion was 
effected by an agreement with workers’ union in 1955 raising the minimum basic 
wage fromRs. 17 to Rs. 27 per month. There was no change till 1st January 1960 
when the amount was increased by Rs. 8 as a result of the recommendations of 
the Cotton Textile Wage Board. There was only a slight upward revision in the 
rate of dearness allowance. 
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Bombay City and tV? Suburb !; — After 1945 the fir.jt major change in the 
wage structure was eftccred ii' 1917 by aji award of the Iiulustrial Court, 
virtue of this awnrd the luiiiinium basic wage was ircr<!asctl from Rs. 22 l o 
Rs. 30 for a moutli of 20 working days. It also prescribed tjie rate of wages 
of various occupat ions and thus circcted standardisation. The rate of dearness 
allowance was also iiicrcased to coinijeusato workers against visi*, in cost of 
living to the extent of 90 per cent, as against 70-5 per cent, hitlurrto. During 
the subsequent } cars then' wso no ge.neral wage revi.-ion and change,s were cftect- 
ed in the rates of wage: of ee.riain individual groups of workers. An important 
development, however, wa-; in respe« (. of r.ite of dc'iro .. s aliowairce. The 1947 
award of ibe Indus! i ial (kiiui had cu'horised the parties to reopen the issue 
ooncerningdearnessallowanec if {he Bombay Consumer Prieo Index reached 
326. In 1951 when tliis point wii.s rcsiehcsl the m.ittec was r!!.iscd by the Rash- 
triya Mill IMazdoor Saiigh. Co!is<‘.fiii(>n(ly, inider o!'der-s of the Ln.bour Ap- 
pellate Tribunal, isruied in January 1955, workers weri> (uititled to certain 
percentage iirerease in the prevailing dearness allowaT)ee with retrospective 
effect from May 1953. The details are giv<'n later in thi:^ c.baptor. 

Coimbatore— \J\i\iormity in the minimum rates cj wages in Madras State, 
including Coimbatore, was brougld abo(jt for the li.rst time in 1947 under the 
award of the Vcukataramauniya Coevt of Enquiry. Under this award the 
minimum basic wage was fixed at R ;. 20 per month in the entire State. 
In addition, workers were cntitl'a': to (hitwnoss allowance at the rate of 3 annas 
per montti per ])oint of ri.so above 100 in the Ma.<lr:is Consumer Price Index 
Number in tlie, case, of mills situated in centres like Madras, Coimbatore and 
Madurai and 2.1 a unas elsewhere. The Court of Enquiry had suggested that a 
Wage Boanl or St aitdardbation Conimifteo may bo a])pointGd to build a wage 
structure on liie basis of tlie niinimum wage recommended by it. The State 
Government acted on this reconmun daiion but bodies appointed for the 
purpose could not "Uggest a scheme n •■ceptable to (Tie (,\vo parties. However, 
the partii s reacln d an agreement in S'-ptember 195<i in respect of mills in the 
Coimbatore di' < t ie! . Under thi- ar'’" aueot the mir.innnn basic wag-' of‘rv(>rkers 
intheareu w;: . iiua eased by R.s. 4. Wagev'^of other wo. kio-.i were al.so inen'a..sod. 
At the time of (ho Survey wage struct ure in cotton mills irr Coimbatore district 
was based on this agreement. 

Howrah avd Cahutta — ^The first major change in the wage .structure of 
cotton mill.® in Wo-^t Boirgal was brought about by an award of an Industrial 
Tribunal in 1948. The Tribunal fixed the raiaimum wage for men at Rs. 20-2-5 
per montn and i< <vmnit.‘ndcd p.’,)'mcnt of dearness alli)\v.,nce .at a fiat I’ate of 
Rs. SOpermonUi. It re.eiuunK'.udfs I (iiaf. women should b'! ])aid3/4ths of (unolu- 
mentsof men. It <lid not attempt any standardisation of wages but rocommeirded 
that skilled and .‘-•emi-.''killcd per. on.s ::bould bi3 paid additional sums on the basis 
of their skill iind nature of job.j. Wages were revised again in 1958 by another 
award. Under thi.3 award the minimum basic wage for men was raised to 
Rs. 28’17 and diirerouciatiou between men and women was done away with. 
However, in the matter of dearnc.ss allowance the distinction wa;j retained. 
The minimum dearness allowance was fixed at Rs. 32-60 for men and Rs. 24-38 
for y omen. 

Indore and Kanpur — Fioiu the information collected regarding wage, 
revisions since 1956 it would appear that except for an increase of Rs. 6 granted 
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to all workers, as per Wage Board rocommimdation, bv^ all tlie d 

tories ill Iiulore and a IVnv in Kanpur there w^cro iii) siirnifiv, i ii .‘'laiTj: ■ . iii 
the two coiitros. 

Madurai and Ramanalhapuram — The ;iv.iilnble irifoi’iniif Imo w.miM 
that there has l^eon uo standardisal ion of \va?ir>'. Such clvu I xmmi 
e ireotcd have been mostly as result of agreement betwfieji (fie pariie.; sjid in 
a few cases as a conseqii('U<**‘ of awards of a,dj!idit':ii<>rs.()r v«*bni'.:rv d -‘i eeis 
of managements. 

Sholapur -Sliolapur was the tliird (iciitre. in Bianb.j. / .S .! ^ v''. :- ■ v.,i / * v» ario- 
si a ndardis<‘d' by an awiM’d of an fndustrial Conia m T.^bS :]:* 

awiird th(^ iriiiiiinurn basic wa,<ro wa.s lixed at. K-s f)** - ot.'IiAl ".'I 

u.-iges ('f w'oi'k'f'rs in various ()ccnpati(»ns •'.1 I'd. 'i h < ‘ 

allowance \\a^ i;<‘visedl)y another award ofauTudu. biai(>Hi.s i'‘ Jc iu><' y. 

By vii'tue ofthis awaa’d workers w(‘i*e allowtai u'.jn ii.ii :<» I .r‘ <.*:< j. •’! t'fhj 

})er cent . witliBs. 2b as I be minimum 1 as i(* \va.g(\ Dus-o;/ * b‘‘ }'ca.)-.^ ’ orie'diao*! >' 
])i*eceding the* Survc}' the itiduslrv in this c-aif re. laid io ]rrr^>, lloorc.'a a eri-i > 
}K‘riod and many fa.ctorie.> (dos<'d down. Lder on .'om*.* (»!’ 1 'c ui 'ver * r.- Mr i*'! 
under the lTiMun])l(>vnnent lleiief Sclumie and w’la jo / ' a) mi r.iy .. i 
cuts in their cmolmneu! s. <aits wer<* btuiig r-.-l-iOsL ■ jr.iduali 

In (lie, course of llie Surv'ev iidbianatiim wa.s itollea:! d rcLMi’«IcV:: WMg'- 
1 cl' is ion."'''' afre<*tii'g ma.|oriiy of \N«a‘k -i" in oa<*lr sar!i])l‘*i is 'orc a * ! so . 
and I li<‘ mel IkmI folkov^Ml j’or effect iiig ih‘‘:n. The d.;f idi- inreos'c. -.a lumib ■•“i 
nu'isions a.r(‘ givmi in the following Sta.1(mie.iti 3*1. 

SrA'rKMHNT 3- 1 

Ey^linialid Perciniaifc l)i>tri(iU,tion of Factm'u ' i<* 

N}i'ifih!‘r of Waijo l}rrl.si()n< *Sh//.c.c 


Centre 

Xc. ol 
if’H 

Uereeut- 
air(* <»]' 
factories 
ill which 
there 
wen* 

\vm :ic 
rovisi'UKs 

rcroejitajfe i 
torif's in whi 
p’a(‘o acenn 
w.i V 

One (' 

li.striln 
■h ..'.‘V! 
ill: lo 

; -i' 

_ _;v.^ 

'fwii 

,i '1 ' ‘ >1 l.’i' - 
M . : t'V)k 

liiii.b '!• of 

Ml-c 

'1 hi» i- ’ 'f 
Klc \ 

tiirif* 

(1) 

(2) 

Cl) 

(t) 

(TO 

{u) 

1 . AhmedHb^id 

111 

ins 

iooo 



2. Ajmer and Jaipur 

4 

bC*-0 

J00-f» 

1 ! M 1 w 


J. Bangalore 

n; 

0 



J. Bombay City ami its Sut-urb': . . 

IsU 

o *? . -7 

S7 ■ b 

! :' ■ . 


5. Coimbatore 
a. Howrah and Calrutta . . 

i»e 

71 S 

SI -‘J 

, f S ■ S 

UM) (' 



7. Indoro 


luu-u 

1 DO - 0 



s. Kanpur 

i.'i 

20 o 

HM)-n 


10-4 

9. Madurai and Ramanatliapuram 

3.> 

77 ■ 7 


10 1 

10. Nagpur 

I.*! 

:>s • o 


‘!d-r> 

17-:; 

11. Sholapur 

84 

13<; 

b.'*- i 


12. Residual 

7‘J.> 

:;i A 

70- S 

1 1 • \) 

13. All India 

1,401 

32 0 

7t-.S 

17-2 

n b 


rovisioiia of lia.si.' wnge .ind/or clearness allowiin'c. 


]\r/r.(]S).vc])ej].i - -I 
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Of the wage revisions which took place in the entire industry nearly 36 
per cent, were the results of jiwards of Indn.strial Tribunals, Courts, etc., 31 
per cent, were baiscd on agreements between employers and workers, 28 per 
cent, were due t o voluntary decisions of managements and tfio rest were either 
due to conciliation or reconiiuendations of Wage Boards, etc. Centre-wise 
details are given in the following Statement 3*2. 

Statemknt .3*2 

Pefcentuge Distribution of Wage. Rcvisicms Accordiruj to Methods 
Used for Effecting them 


Centro 


Disore- Agree- Concilia 
tion of ment tion 
employetB between 
employers 
and 

employees 


Adjudi- Execu- 
cation tive 
and ar- orders of 
bitration Govt., 
awards Wage 
Boards 
recom- 
menda- 
tions, etc. 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

1. Ahmcvlabad 

2. Ajmor and Jaipur 

3. Bangalore 

lOOO 

100 0 


100 0 


4 . Bombay (’ity and its Suburbs . , 

22 • 2 


11 1 

60. 7 


6. Coimbatore 

4 7 

27-8 


67-5 


0. Howrah and Calcultn 




100- 0 


7. Tndoro 




14*3 

85-7 

8. Kanpur 


. . 


. . 

100 0 

9. Madurai and Bamanathapuram 

200 

60-9 


13 1 


10. Nagpur 




100 0 


11. Shobipiir 


12-0 


87-4 


12. Ueeidual 

40 0 

34 4 

on 

18*2 

. . 

13. All India 

28-2 

.30*7 

4-5 

35-4 

1*2 


Aft alrejidy stated earlier, the stat istics given in the above tables relate 
to wage revisions atTeoting tnc majority of workers and do not include wage 
reviftitms effected in selected occupations from timi^ lo time. Such instances 
were particularly noticed in Bombay City and its Suburbs and Ahmcdabad, 
where wage rates of several occupations wxre revised as a result of memoranda 
of settlemeuts under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946. 

3*2 Mhiimiim Wages 

In the course, of the Survey informa.tif)n was collected regarding the rates 
of pay of lowest -paid occiijiation in each sampled factory. The findings show 
that generally Mtmloors, Doffers, Waste Pickers, Departmental Sweepers, 
Winders, Thread Extractors and Helpers w^^rc the lowest -]>a.id <j(uaipations 
in the indust i y. Tin* follow ijigSlaic.mmt, 3*3 slaavs lh<‘ minimum, maximum and 
tlic pn (lominan* diiily ra1( s of prty l>asic wego ]>lus doariK'ss allowance 

wherevtu' paiil separately) of mtui an<l wcauon Wfjrkers emj)loyed dire(*tly by 
managements in these occupations in dilTerent ceiitn^s. 
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Statkment 3*3 

Daily Rates of Pay'\ of Directly Employed Workers in, Lowest-Paid Occupations 




( 1960 - 61 ) 




(In Bupecs) 

Centre 


Men 



Women 

A 


' Min. 

Max. 

Predomi- 
nant rate 

Min. 

Max. 

Predomi- 
nant nilc 

(1) 

( 2 ) 

(3) 


( 1 ) 

(r>) 

(0) 

( 7 ) 

1. Ahmodabad 

096 

4-94 


4-79 

1-20 

4-94 

4-79 

2. Ajmer on<l Jaipur 

2-16 

2- 16 


2-16 

2 16 

2 - ]6 

2- 16 

3. Barifraloro 

1-77 

3-71 


3-71 

0-43 

3 71 

♦ 

4. Bombay City and its 








Suburbs 

1-50 

4-79 


4-60 

2 31 

4*70 

4 - 60 

6. Coimbatore 

0-50 

3-77 


3-68 

1-00 

3-77 

3*68 

6. Howrah and Calcutta 

1-54 

2-52 


* 

2-02 

2-52 

2 52 

7. Tndoro 

3-61 

3 61 


3-61 

3-61 

3-61 

3 61 

8. Kanpur 

2 00 

3 • 39 


* 




9. Madurai an<l Bama- 

1 00 

2 00 


1-50 

0-75 

0-75 

0-75 

nathapiiram 








10. Nagpur 

1 • 35 

3 -CO 


3-69 

3-69 

3-69 

3 69 

11. Sholapur 

1 50 

3-83 


* 

0 25 

2-78 


12. Kesidual 

0 31 

4-47 


4t 

0-38 

4-47 

* 


*No predominant rate, 

•fFJasic ^v^^^es plus doarnesfl allowance. 

Kvidi'utly !<' diiTon-nces in iho ccroaoinic factors ojx'rat iiiLT in difVcriMii 
areas of tlie country, tlic minimum rate of pay varied a]>pie(!ial)ly from ci-ntrt' 
to centre. Gf'uorally speakin", tlie rates were the lowest in IVhuliirai and Plama- 
nathapnram and (lie highest in .'Mmicdahad and Bombay City and ii . Suburbs. 
Usually there wiis nut much vairialion in the minimum and maximum r.ii' .s 
paid bv large faciories ir the same ct^rdre I>ui there was i;onsi(Ifrabl<- di parity 
in the ratc.s paid by suitdl factories in almost all the ce.ntve- . In fact the mijiimum 
nites .shown in the Statement 3-3 in respeta of va.rious cimfres were iiivarialilv 
those paid in sma.ll lactfiritss. In .some of flic small factorii. - in Ciiimbatme 
.and the Residual Group extremely low rales of pay were noticed. Sue.h fae,- 
tories, how^ever, were very few. Genc'raliy workens in these cenli'cs received 
more than Re. 1 per day. A noticeable fact revealed by (he Survey is (hat except 
for stray factories iu various eenlrcs, wherever women wane .also empl'iyed th-'v 
received the same minimum p.ay as men omjiloyed in the same unit for the same 
job. Most of the factories which discriminated agaiiist women were small 
establishments. 

Children were font d to be employed as warper, in one factory in (he Re. i- 
dual Group and they were being jiaid Re. 0- 19 p ;r day. 

At the time, of the Surv<-y, contract labour was found f<i be emptoyecl <uiiy 
in some of the factories in Ahmodabad, Ajmer, .Jupur, lu<l<.re. Kanpur. 
Sholapur and the Residual Group. In Alimedab.ad the iowe.st-paid aiuoiur 
workers employed through contractors were Maziloors, l<’olde.r.s and Cloth 
Carriers. Their daily rates of pay iu large factories ranged bciweeu Its. ‘1-77 
and Rs. 5-33. Generally their minimum pay was more than that of the ]ow*est- 
paid directly employed workers. Only one sampled factory in .\jmer Jaipur 
employed contract labour for lo.ading .and unloading of coal but the managemeiu 
had no information regarding their daily ratc.s of pay and no records were 
]M/13(M)55Don.B 
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available concerning payments made by contractor. In Indore, contract lab- 
our was employed on piece rates exclusively as stitchers and were being paid 
Re 0*01 per blanket. Their average daily earnings were Rs. 2*26 per day as 
against Rs. 3*61 per day paid to lowest-paid direct labour. Of the persons 
employed through contractors in Kanpur the lowest-paid men were Mazdoors 
who received Rs. 1 • 37 per day and women were Cotton Waste Sorters who 
received Re. 0*75 per day as against Rs. 3*39 per day received by lowest- 
paid departmental workers. In Sholapur also one of the sampled cotton mills 
engaged contract labour. All of them were piece-rated and the rates varied 
from job to job. Their average daily earnings were Rs. 2 ‘64 as compared to 
Rs. 2*33 of the lowest-paid direct labour. In the Residual Group of factories 
the least paid contract labourers wcio Coal Pick«;rs and Mazdoors among men 
and Bobbin Winders among women. Men received between Rs. 1-26 and 
Rs. 4-34 per day and women got Re. 0'81 per day. In majority of the cases 
contract labour received le.ss than departmental worker.-!. 

3-3 Pay Periods 

The duration after which workers are paid their earnings is generally in- 
fluenced by tradition or usage in the area in which the establishment is .situated 
and to a certain extent upon the nature of w(jrk done by them. This accounts 
for the differences in the usual pay periods of workers in some of the centres 
of the industry as reflected in the following Statement 3 -I. 

Statement 3*4 

Estimated Percentage Distribution of Workers* According to Pay Periods 

[December 1969) 


Keti- Estimated Percentage of workers whoso pay period wj 
mated ^ 


Centrs 

total No. 
of 

workers 

Month 

Fort- 

night 

Week 

Day 

Not 

fixed 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(6) 

(6) 

(7; 

1 . Ahmedabad 

1,71,196 

80-7 

19*2 


0*1 


2. Ajmer and Jaipur . . 

6,r)5Ct 

1000 

. . 

. . 



3. Bangalore • . 

7,606 

99-2 

. . 

0*8 



4. Bombay City and its 
Suburbs . . 

2,60,810J 

99'7 


0-2 

01 


6. Coimbatore 

63,131 

89*6 

1-6 

90 



6. Howrah and Calcutta 

41,231tt 

10-9 

12- 1 

770 



7. Indore 

23,941 

1000 

, . 




8. Kanpur 

43,322 

11 3 

88-7 



, , 

9. Madurai and Bama- 
nathapuram 

29,175** 

93'4 

20 

46 



10. Nagpur 

14,791 

98-4 


1-6 

. , 


11. Sholapur .. 

36,496§ 

95-9 

0*2 

3-8 

. . 

oi 

12. Residual . . 

3,05,10211 

87* 1 

8*6 

4-3§§ 


01 

13. All India .. 

9,93,365 

vS41 

10-4 

6*4 

oi 

00 


♦Relates to persons covered under the Factories Act. 

♦♦Excludes 440 unpaid apprentices. 

tExcludes 16 contract labourers whose pay period was not known. 

JKx eludes 263 unpaid apprentices, 
tt^lxcludos 100 unpaid ap)>renticos. 

^Excludes 222 unpaid apprentices. 

jgFnchjfles a small percentage of workers paid bi-weekly. 

llRxcludes 1,097 unpaid apprentices and workers engaged through rontractf>r8 whose pav 
period wap not known. 
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The predominant pay period in the industry was a month and it accounted 
for nearly 84 per cent, of the total workers. In Indore, Ajmer and Jaipur the 
universal practice was to settle wages once in a month. Elsewhere varying 
proportion of workers were being paid their dues at shorter intervals. However, 
except for Kanpur, Howrah and Calcutta everywhere the proportion of workers 
receiving wages at intervals shorter than a month was quite small. In 
Kanptir nearly 89. percent, of workers were paid wages once in a fortnight and 
in Howrah and Calcutta the predominant system was to make payments once 
in a week. In some of the factories in Sholapur and the Residual Group there 
was no fixed pay period for some of the workers engaged on a piece-rate basis. 
Tliey were being paid advances from time to time and final settlement was 
being made only on the completion of the work. In a few small factories managers 
were appointed on an annual salary and their accounts were settled once in a year. 

■ 1 Average Daily Earnings 

Since the Labour Bureau Jiad conducted .a detailed Occupational Wage 
Survey in 1968-59 no information was collected in respect of earnings of workers 
by occupations during the course of the present Survey. However, data were 
collected regarding earnings of broad groups of workers covered under the 
Factories Act for one wage period immediately preceding 31st I Jei ember 1959, 
the month in which the Survey was launched. The groups were : (a) all workers, 
(ft) all production workers (separately for men, woman and children), (c) 
loweat-paid workers employed direct as well as through contractors, (>i) clerical 
employees, and (e) watch and ward and other services. The information collected 
is given in Statement 3*5. 

Statement 3-5 

Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Workers in Cotton Textile Mills 



(December 19-50) 



(In Rupee.**) 

Centre 

All 

workers* 


Production Workers 


r ^ 

Men 

Women 

Children 

All~^ 

production 

worl^ere 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

(t) 

(5) 

(8) 

1. Ahmodabad . . 

•106 

6-79 

5- 00 


5-76 

2. Ajmer and Jaipur 

2-94 

2-81 

1-96 


2-74 

3. Bangalore 

4- 16 

4-20 

3-43 


4* 02 

4. Bombay City and its Suburbs . 

6-86 

5-48 

4*71 


5-43 

6. Coimbatore 

3-97 

3-93 

3-65 

t 

3-87 

0. Howrah and Calcutta . . 

3-65 

3-44 

2-91 


3 43 

7. Indore 

4-65 

4 44 

3-62 


4*40 

8. Kanpur 

4-16 

4- 03 

3-44 


4 03 

9. Madurai and Ramaiiathapiiram 

3-00 

3-4R 

3-74 


3-60 

10. Nagpur 

4-47 

4-52 

3-61 


4-39 

11. Sholapur 

3-30 

312 

2-61 


3 07 

12. Residual 

3-92 

3-76 

3 03 

ee 

3 69 

13. All India 

4-80 

4-. 57 

3-68 

** 

4 51 


♦Includes all persons covered under the Factories Act, i.o, Tochnioal, Admini'^trativc, Fxe- 
outive. Clerical, Production, Watch and Ward, etc. 

♦♦Except for Sholapur elsewhere only one or two children were found to ho employed in 
small size sampled units. Tn Sholapur a few children were employed on annual pay ranging 
from Rs. 140 to Rs. 250. Tn Ahmodabad only one child was found employed in a sampled factory 
on a daily rate of Re. 1. In the. Residual Group two children were eniplnvcdin one sampled 
factory on Rs, 5 per month. 

fin Coimbatore children were employed for building and coastrnoMon work. Therefore, they 
were not covered under the Faotories Act and hence no data we?e collected for them. 
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3‘4‘1 All Workers 

It is estimated that in December 1959 the average daily earnings of workers 
in cotton textile fiictories in the entire country was Es. 4*80. Among the 
diffeient centres the earnings were the highest in Ahmedabad (Ks. 6* 10), 
followed by Bombay cit,y and its Suburbs (Rs. 6*86), and the lowest in Ajmer 
and Jai})ur (Rs. 2 •91). 

3 • 4 • 2 Production W orkers 

The average daily earnings of ‘production workers’ was only Rs. 4-51. 
The variations as between the different centres were almost the same as in 
the case of ‘all workers’. Among production workers the average daily earnings 
of meu and women in the industry, as a whole, were Rs. 4*57 and Rs. 3 *68. 

3‘4'3 Lowest-Paid Workers 

The following Statement (3-6) shows the earnings of workers in the 
lowest paid occupations among production workers. 

Statement 3-6 


Estimated Average Daily Earnings of Lowest-Paid Workers 


{December 1959) 


(fn Rupees) 



Centro 


Employed Biroctly 


Employed through 
eontractorp 

„ . - 


Men 

Women 

Children 

All 

workers 

r- 

Men 

Women 


(I) 

( 2 ) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

(5) 

( 6 ) 

( 7 ) 

1 . 

Abraedabad 

4 - 7 Q 

3*68 


4-71 

4*94 

. . 

o 

Ajraor and Jaipur 

2 15 

2*32 

. . 

2- 15 



3 . 

Bangalore . . 

3*70 

3-00 

. . 

3*63 

. . 

. . 

4 . 

Bombay City and its 
Suburbs 

4-60 

3*66 


4 • 54 



6 . 

Coimbatorf^ 

3 29 

2 42 

. . 

3-27 

• . 


0 . 

Howrah and Cab,ntt*i- 

2-44 


. • 

2*44 

4 4 

4 , 

7 . 

Indore 

3-60 


• • 

3-60 

2*26 

4 , 

8 . 

Kanpur 

3*41 

3*21 


3*41 

1-67 

0*76 

9 . 

Madurai and Rarua- 
natbapuram 

1 76 

0-75 


1-75 



10 , 

Na,'/pur 

3*71 

3 77 


3*73 



11 . 

Sh<»lapnr 

2-71 

1*31 


2*59 

2-64 

. . 

12 . 

Residual 

307 

1*76 


2*96 

3 24 

2-72 

13 . 

All India 

3*70 

2*52 

4i 

3*63 

3*37 

2-20 


*Only A few children were employed in stray factories in these centres. In one sampled 
factory in Ahmedabad one child worker was employed and his daily earnings were Re. 1. In 
Sliolapur :i few small factories covered by the Survey employed children on annual pay. Only 
t wo chiltlicn were employed in one small sampled factory in the Residual Group an<l they were 
liicug paid Rs. 6 per month. 
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Statrwrnt 3*r» — contd. 


(In Riipeos) 


Tentrc Employed through 



. 

( OHtractors 


All lovvt .sc paid workers 

( 'hildren 

All 

workers 

Men 

AVon>t*i'i 

Childieii 

All 

Avorlvcra 


(1) 

(8) 

(«) 

(10) 

(II) 

(12) 

(in) 

1. 

Ahmed aba* 1 


4 04 

4 -70 

3 .7S 


4-72 

2. 

Ajmer and Jaipur . . 

. - 


2-1.7 

2-32 


2- 15 

3. 

Bangalore 

. - 

• • 

3*70 

3 00 


.“J-O.-J 

4. 

Bombay City and its 








Suburbs ... 


•• 

4 00 

3-50 


4-64 

5. 

Coimbatore 

. . 

. « 

3-20 

2-42 


3-27 


Howrah and Calcutta 

• • 

• • 

2-44 

• • 

. . 

2 44 

7. 

Truloro 

. . 

2- 20 

3*50 

• • 

. . 

3 50 

8. 

Kanpur 


1-02 

.3-32 

1-20 


3-32 

1). 

Madurai and Hama- 








nathapuram 



1 - 70 

0-75 


1 75 

10. 

Nagpur 



3-71 

3-77 


3-73 

11. 

Sholapur 


2d4 

2-71 

1*25 

* 

2*5!) 

12. 

Residual 


3- IT 

3 07 

1*78 


2 05 

1.3. 

All India . . 


3-30 

3-70 

2-52 

* 

3 63 








■ 

. — 

_ 


The figures show that the minimum daily earmngs were the highest iii 
Ahmedabad (i.e., Tls. 4*72) and the lowest in Madurai and Ramanathapuram 
(Rs. 1 -TS). The average daily earnings of men in the industry, as a whole, were 
Rs. 3 • 70 as against Rs. 2 • 52 in the ca-c of women. The difference in the earnings 
of men and women were more due to other factors, like disparity in jobs or 
location of units where women also were employed, rather than discrimination. 

Except for Indore and Kanpur every where else the average daily earn- 
ings of lowest-paid contract labour were more than of tliosi*. who were employed 
directly by managements. It is due to great disparity of ('arnings of the two 
types of w orkers in these two centres that the over all average of contract labour 
in the country as a whole works out to be lower (i.e., Rs. 3-30) than those 
of direct labour (i.e. Rs. 3 ’63). 

3 . 4.4 Earnings of Clerical and Watch and Ward Staff 

Data were collected concerning earnings, without break up by components, 
of clerical and related personnel (including supervisory staff) and of persons 



in tHo i^roup ‘Watch and ward and other services’. Details are ^iven in 
tlu‘ Statement (3-7). 


Statement 3*7 


Areruf/c Dalhj Earnings of Clerical and \V(ftch and Ward Staff 

(J)ecend)er 7959 ) 

* (fri Rupees) 



CV'jitrL' 

Clerical 

and 

Related 

Workers 

(includ- 

ing 

Super- 

visory 

Staff) 

Watch 

and 

Ward 

and 

Other 

t^ervicea 


(1) 

(2) 

(:i) 

1. 

\’tTii Mru>a<i 

01.0 

4- 09 

•> 

\ jini \ ,[ tipnr 

ft 37 

2 57 



9-40 

4*33 

4. 

!!<.7iiu.Ly (4i\' nnJ its SulnirhR 

0*55 

4-54 

•4. 

( ’f( ifi' 

ft*9G 

00 

00 


! f' ‘w rail iuul ( \'iIouttn 

5-48 

2-41 


• M 

80S 

339 


Kanpni* 

5-91 

3-40 

<. 

iiifM'iaiiianatimpurum 

4-57 

205 

10. 

N.aijpur 

' 6-51 

4 26 

IJ. 

S'i)n!apiir 

5-99 

2 97 

12. 


ft-84 

3*27 

13. 

All-In. lin .. 

7-07 

3-78 


Thr :i veia^o daily earnings of clerical and related personnel were Ks. 7 -97 
at the all-1 idia level. Tlieir earnings were tin ' highest in l^ombay City and its 
Sul)!! 1)S an^l the lowest in Madurai and Itanianathapuram. In all the centres 
tu h eiHplovccs earned -nnich more than ‘‘all workers” or production workers, 
Po !ar as per on > in the group ‘Watch and W ard and Other Services’ are con- 
ccf ned, ; heir a\ erage daily earnings varied from Its. 2*41 in Howrah and Calcutta 
c^nitre to Ihs. in Ahrnedabad. Generally their earnings were lower than 
t ( s ol prodi'ction worker^ l)ut higher tlian those of lowest-paid work(‘rs in 
(in' son centre. 


3 f) ( 'on, pon fs of Ea rn ivgs 

Si j e lent :b8 shows th'“ earnings of w'orkers by components in different 

<'(i; ii' • r-f’ the in«ii!:-tr 
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STA'n’,MF,\ r 3*8 

Average Dailg Earnings bg Components of All Workers in (-otlon Trj/ilr Indnstrg 



{December, .7 Do!)) 









(In 

P UJX'f.s) 


Produc- 

Xight 

Hoii.-:!', 'Trims- 

Ovrr- 



earn- 

tioii 

shift 

rent port 

1 iulf' 



irig8 

bonn8 

allow- 

allow- allow- 

p!lV 



( IJasic 


an* e 

ancp anr.(' 


••t •. 


1 n.A.) 







(1) {-’) 

(3) 

(t) 

(n) ('!) 

<v 

(«) 

(9) 

1. Alimcdabatl .. 




o 01 


(*)- 10 

(00 -84) 




(0- Ki) 


(1(,'0 (}()) 

'J. Ajiricr and .laiftur 2-0.4 




0 OI 


2 !' 1 

(!)0-»;(i) 




(0-44) 


(' loo - 00 ) 

3. Ibinsffilfirt' . . 4*11 


0 04 


fl02 


4 • 1 1 ; 

(OS-fiO) 

4. nomVmy <3tv and 

Suburbs . . u • Sf) 


(0-72) 


(0 -IS) 


(loo 00 ) 




O 01 


* ^'.i; 

(00 -8.4) 




(0-17) 


(loo 0 - 0 j 

5. Ouimbutorr .. .4 8(1 

0-07 

un:t 


0-0! 


4 07 

(07*24) 

<1 -70) 

(0-70) 


(0-2;.) 


( loo- no 1 

b. Howrah :i!id 







( ''alrutt a . . .4 • 04 





O O! 

4-(i0 

(90*74) 





(0-27) 

flOO 00) 

7. fridon* .. 4-(M 




0*01 


-!-{;5 

(00-78) 




(0 22) 


(100-00) 

S. Kanj)ur .. 4-12 





0 04 

4- Id 

(90*0 1) 





(o OC.) 

( iOO- OO; 

0, Madurai and Uania- 







nathapurain 4*01 

0-09 

006 




4 -on 

(05-90) 

(2-40) 

(1-(J4) 




(100- 00) 

10. Nagpur 4-4(> 

0-01 





4-47 

(00*78) 

(0-22) 





(100 -00) 

11. Sholafiur .. .4-40 






4 40 

(100*00) 






(iOO-00) 

12. Tlewidual 4*S(i 

0-02 

0 Ml 


0-01 

0-02 

4 92 

(08-47) 

(0-5I) 

(0-20) 


(0-25) 

(0-5/) (lOO OO) 

14. All India . . 4-75 

i ) ■ 02 

<1 OI 


0-01 

0 01 

t 80 

(08-90) 

(0-I2) 

(0-21) 


(o 2n 

M 2(»J 

(100 00) 


Notk — F igiirra in brarkels aro percentages to the respeetiv e in col. b. 

D‘»(s denote nil ‘►r regligihle. 

3-5-1 Basic Earnings 

It would be noticed tliat basic earnines i.e., basic; watfos and dearnes^^ 
allowance (wherever paid as a separate compoTiont) constituted nearly the wliole 
of the total earnings of workers. Its share was tlie lowest, i.e., 9(5 per ce: it., in 
]\Ia(!urai and Ramanathapuram. Elsewhere it was 98 per cent, nr moie. In view 
of the fiict that while some of the factories were ])aying a sepante d. arnes. 
allowance and others were paying only consolidated wages it is not possible to 
give the proportion of basic earnings paid as basic wage and dearne.ss allowances 
Data collected in the course of the Survey show that in the eouniry asa svisole 
only 38 per cent, of cotton textile factories sverc paying a separate dearu' ss 
allowance io their employees. The position itr individual centres is discussed 
b(‘low- 

Ahmedahad - At the time of (he Survey nearly 65 per cetit. of thcfactories 
were jtaying a separate dearne-s alk wan e. All la:ge establishments covered 
during the Survey paid a separate dearness allorauce linked to Consumer 
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IVioo Itulox Nximber. Tims tha aj.ifcom of payiiv; oonsolidatcil wages was 
confineil to only small factories. Of tliosc factories wliicli paid a so orate allo- 
wance, in 77 per cent, the amount was linked to Consumer Price Index Number, 
in 12 per cent, it was ])ai<l at a ilat rate and in the rest at a rate linked to C.P.. 
Index to some and according to income groups to other employees. In all large 
factories the rate of payment was regulated by the award dated 2dth April, 
1948 of the Industrial C^ourt, Bombay in tin; disjiutc between the Textile 
i.abour Association, Ahmcdabad and tlie .'Mtmcdabad Millowners’ Association, 
hi this award the (hurt ilircctcd tliat “the lise in the cost of living over the pre- 
war lc\'el of 73 in the cas(' of an employee earniiig Bs. 28 (lls. 28-0-f5 according 
to the .'■eport of the Assessor appointed for standardisation of wages) for a month 
of 2G working days sliould be neutralised to t he extent of lt)() per cent, and all 
(•m[)]oyccs earning lis. 150 or less a month should get a dearness allowance of 
i!s. 5(5 for a month of 2(5 w’orking days. On aiithmelical calculation it is found 
♦ lial the rate comes to 2*81 pies pc:- day per rise of each point in the cost of living 
iriflex number over the j)re-\vaT figure. The dearness allowance at this rate 
should he paid to all employees earning up to Hs. 150 a month with effect from 

1st July 1917 4’hc award also directed that contract labour should be 

jiaid at the same rate. .4t the time of the Survey, all workers in large factories 
vrere being jjaid dc^arucss allowance at the rate prescribed by the Industrial 
Court. As against (he wage limit of Bs. 150 for full neutralisation most of the 
mills were making payments for cent, per cent, neutralisation of rise in cost of 
living to persons drawing up to Rs. 40(> per month. For those drawing more 
than Rs. 400 per month, i.c., heads of departments or oflicers, a fixed amount 
ranging from Bs. lOO to Rs. 150 was being paid per month. Among smaller 
factories only a few were found to be paying dearness allowance and that too at 
a tJat rate ranging from Re. 1 to Rs. 2-24 ])er day. As a result of ati Arbitration. 
Award dated July 1958 clerical staff employed in the niemljer mills of the 
.\hmedabad Millowners’ Association were entitled to receive dearness allowance 
in terms of the award of the Industrial Court . So far as Technical and Supervi- 
sory Staff of member mills of the Association were concerned their dearness 
allowance was fi.xed at the following rate under an award of a Board of Arbitra- 
tion in April 1958 : 

(a) persons drawing up to R.s. 250 — .'iamc rate as for workers, and (6) 
persons drawing above Bs. 250 and up to Bs. 400 per month Rs, 75 per 
month. 

Ajmer and Jaipur — Only two large metories were covered in the course of 
the Survey in this centre. In one of these dearness allowance was linked to the 
Consumer Price Index Number for Beawar and the rate of payment was Rs. 32 
I)er month if the Index number did not exceed 105. For rise of every one point 
over 105, workers were being paid Re. 0*34 per month. The other unit was 
paying a fixed amount which varied from Rs. 26 to Rs. 50 per month according 
to income groups of employees. Production workers were get ting a fixed sum of 
Rs. 26 per month. 

Bangalore — During the course of the Survey only one of the large factories 
was covered. In this unit workers were being paid dearness allowance at the 

Award publiahod undor notifioatioii No. 07/48 datixi 24tU April ia tho Hombay Govt. 
Gazotto Extraordinary. 



rate of Annas 3 per point of rise over 100 in the Consumer Price Index Number 
for Bangalore City. It is reported that in .«o7i;e of the other large mills also dear- 
iK'ris allowance was linked to Consumer Price Index Number and in a few it was 
•l)eing paid at a flat rate. The general information gatherod was that sm.alJ 
factories were paying no .-^eparate dearne.ss allowance. 

Bombay City and its Suburbs - All large and only a few small fact orie.s were 
found to be paying a S(!])aratc dearness allowance to their employees. Thus it is 
estimated that the percentage of factories paying a sc]iar.->tc dcarm.'ss allow.ince 
was nearly 17. Those which paid a separate allowance were piaying it at the rate 
fixed by the Industrial Court, Bombay in its award dated 17th January 1955. 
The rate fixed was us follows: — 

Bombay City Consumer Price Index Rate 

Number 


(a) For Index Number over 108 and 

up to 324. 

(b) For Index Number betw««n 325 and 

335. 

(c) For Index number between 33j6 and 

350. 

(cZ) For Index Number between 350 and 
400. 


1 -9 pies per point per day. 

An increase of 5 per cent of the d.a. 

payable under (>i) above. 

An increase of 7| per cent of the ci.a. 
payable under (g) above. 

An increase of 1 U per cent, of the d.a. 
payable under (a) above. 


The allowance paid to clerks in the member mills of the Bombay Mill- 
ownens’ As.sociation was regulated by an award of the Ai'pellate Tribunal. 
The rate was as follows: 


Basic Salary 


Rate 


Up to Ra. 100 
Between Rs. 101 to Rs. 200 
„ Rs. 201 to Rs. 3iK) 
Over Rs. 300 


Operative’s d.a. plus Rs. 7*50. 
Operative’s d.a. plus Rs. 15-00. 
Operative’s d.a. plus Rs. 22-50. 
Operative’s d.a. plus Rs. 25.00. 


The dearness allowance paid to technical and supervisory staff was regulat- 
ed by an award of the Industrial Court Bonibay which was in forms of an 
agreement reached between the RasUtriya ilill .\lazdoor Sangh and tlu; .Mill- 
owners’ Association, Bombay in May 1956. The rate fixed varied from a mini- 
mum of Rs. 55 in case the Bombay Consumer Price Index raoge'J between 201 
and 250 to Rs. 85 if the Index Number ranged between 35 i and iOO. 

Coimbatore- -So far as large size factories arc concerned it. wa.s found that 
all of them were paying dearness .allowance in terms of an agre n\ent tea bed 
between the Soiitliern India Millowners’ Association anrl various trade unions of 
workers in September 1956. Under this agreement, commonly kiiowu as the 
“’Coimbatore Agreement,” workers were entitled to dearness aliowvincc at the 
rate of Annas 3 per point of rise over 100 in the C’onsumer Price Indc.x iNuiiiiber 
for Madras. In regard to clerical and supervisory staff the rate of dearness 
allowance was fixed separately for persons in different grades. For those in Grade 
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VI and VTT tho agreement provided for payment of dearness aUowance at the 
.sirne rate as for worker^, h’rr others it prfivided tha,t tlje allowance should be 
paid oidy if ttie fiidex Ninnber was above 160. For those in Grades I to III 
the rate was Ks. .6-50 for ivory 10 points above 160 and for the rest it was 
Rs. !-50 for every 10 points. 

Majority of small faetories sarveyed were found to be paying only consoli- 
dated w. yes. .Ajnong tliose* whieh paid a separate dearness allowance all, except 
one, paid it (o all workers as r'or thi' f’oiml)utore agreemiau, mentioned above. 
Tn the remaining faeJ ory the alJowanr-e was paid only to professional, technical, 
man: ,ei’ial personnel and clerical as well as watch and ward staff. The amount 
paid \v'as Tint linki’d to the Consumer I’rice Index Numl^er and the rate varied 
accordiny to incon\e groups. 

Idius it is ertimated that only about 65 per cent, of all cotton textile 
faetories in this centre yiaid a separate dearness allowance to their employees. Of 
tlie factories naviny Mieii an allowanei' in nearly 92 per cent, the amount paid 
was linkei! to Con-i’ nier Prii e Index Nmnher and in the rest it was paid at 
a flat rate varying according to in.omc groups. 

Howrah ami Calcutta On the basis of tlie data, collected during tin* Survey 
it is c.slimated that only alxnit 70 per emit, of cotton mills in this ('eiihre wi're 
paying a. .separate dearne.^s allowanee to their empiloyci'S and none of them 
had linked it to (Consumer I’rice Index N'nrnher. Ho far as large factories are 
concerncil it was found t hat .all were p.iving doarTK'ss allowance in terru' of the 
1958 award of ihe Indnstiial Tribunal mentioned earlier. Some of the small 
factories were also making payments in the terms of the award and the rest 
\vei(‘ paying only cotiolidated wages. 

Indore - -It is reported that all the mills in Tnrlori' are paying dearness 
allnwanec since July 1910. Vith effect from 1st April 1912 and till the time of 
the Survey the. amount paid v. as based on three-monthly average of the Con- 
sumer Price Index Numbers for Bombay, Ahmcdabail and Sholapur. The rate of 
payment was 3i Annas piT pjoiiit bctw'een 101 and 130 and Annas 3 thereafter. 
The payment was being made at a uniform rate to all categories of workers 
irrespective of their basic wagc.s. 

Knnpvr — At the time of the Survey it is c.stimatcd that neaily 81 per cent, 
of the factorie.s were paying c'ea.rnc.-s allowance to their workers. The payment 
everywlicrc vov iinked to i he Kanpur C_,insumer Price Index Number and the 
rate was as follows -- 


Inde'x Number 


Hate per point per month 


126 to 00 
201 O.300 
301 to 400 
401 to 500 
501 to 600 


Anna ; 3 
Annas 2-8 
Annas 2-7 
Annas 2-5 
Annas 2-3 


On this basis workers received Ks. 60* 1.5 as dearness allowance in December 
1959. The units which did not pay (learncs.s allowance were all small 
establishments. 



Madurai and RamanatJiajmram — Tt is estimated that nearly 78 |jer cent, 
of the factories in this centre were paying dearness allowance at Tne time of 
the Survey. Of those payin;:; a separate, dearness allowani^e, in 01 per 

cent, the amount paid to ])roduction workers was linked to (\nisensT i^rice 
Index Number for Madras, in 19 per rent, all (‘rnplovee'. wei«' }»idd at :i Hat 
rate and in the rest some were ])aid at a flat rah^ aiai nl liens at raW s varyinj' 
according to income groups. AVhere payments wi re iinki'd to 'nraer Price 
Index, workers were boijig j)aid at the rate of l!! or 3 annas per poiu) of rise in 
the Madras Consumer I^riee Index Number above 100. 

Nagpi^r- In Nagpur th<‘ sysfoi-'. t/f [)s»vio;,. d Mtr»ess ::!!'iw:nee 'v/ i • rmtu'cd 
only in large size factories and in all of tiieui tk * eayiaectl. wasliido- ! to the 
Nagpur Consumer Price indee Number. The rate j>{' pavci n!. was pies 
per day per point of rise above. 100. All small laetnra s r(.eees'.i \ve>e found :o 
be paying only consolidated wages. Thus it i:; c.-'^ir/jUMl ti>a; m iirly 38 p(»r 
cent, of the factories wen* paving a separate dearness ailowain.e tt» then* workers 
at the time of the Survey. 


Sholafur - As in Nagpu^, in Kliolaiuir City al ^ workers iMiq.loyivl in 
iarge factories alone wttc b(M]‘.fr })aid d^siri-es -. a]!«wai;er. W'hen the k-urvey was 
conducted, llu' dearness allowa)::**' ]).' y‘d;l(‘ in 1 rg^ f;; ' lorlr s was r e;msit od !yv' 
an award of 1 !k Indusirial fVfinb., BoTnb!iy, ()u o 3N h -laniiary, I9!;b Cpdi 
this award the court dirccti'.d (56 ; ra t cent, i mnral’sakKni in tiie rise in tiie 
cost of living for pi'rsoirs drawing a btir.ie pay of 185 |s.‘r month a-al accord- 
ingly fixed the rate of dearness a!lo\vane<^ I • To i?ies p«'j day [ ot 
rise in the Sholaput* (Vansutner Price Index Nuiubis* r.i^v*ve 7)h /'> i.-w years 
after the atvard there was ji crisis in ^he textile indnsbry i i this centre and 
.^ome of tlie anils closial down. As t his cans' t( unen'iploynaa);. and <"»n '.e^pient 
hardship for workers, attemyjis were meide to is*opv n Li-e imll.'. T(» Tfi:d<e (a-e 
working of the mills ecomniiic- workers orterro to raa ^pt a ( nt in t aar wa.ges 
and dearness allows Of (lie two sainph'd uni(s ;n SlioLipnr (k^y e :e ^vas 
restarted by the Covernnient <»f Bombay in Mc'eli inoS uiider the s ba rnploy- 
rnent Relief fSeheme. The em])lover-a voluniarily ngo‘r 1 ti> a 3385 p'^r cent, cut 
in basic wage and dearnc’s.^ allowance. Tlie cut i:i ] uaer was re.-'rored in 


May 1958 but the dearness allowanei’: routinnci' 


O h(' p>i;i 


rd of thie 


awarded rate, d'his vut had its T«‘[>m cuss ion iii <ther null>; in ;he ('et.'O' and led 
to a reference to the liidnst rial (.'oiirt w hich ;in a ward in .Mari*’n lOoo fixing 

the dearness aliowan(*(‘ ;it Rs. 1 *50 per day. Then' w-arv revisions in the rates 
from time to tirm^ in different mills, fii Oetoher-Ne)\'enii/er Ih'eSb when tnrc ' of 
the sampled mills in tliis eenln* w(’r<* covered, r.ih‘ \w:s paying (ivarness alfov/ 
ance at a flat rate of Ks. 1 -50 pier day to all workers a. nd ehn''k:n anotiiev mih 
was paying two-thirels of tlu* rate' awardeil 'ov ( on.[ in .omuary 

1949 and the third was y^aying its. I -vSV per uay. Clerical . i.ol O' ow iast tv/o 
mills were being y;ai(.i opera! iv '.s dearn<‘ss allowanci* pins Lv.-. i lo t>a. 13 per 
month depending uyion I heir pay. 

Since small factories prciloininateiL in tiu* ar( a and iaau‘ oi tiiem y)aid 
dearness allowance the estiinatt*. Cor cotton factor;L.> pa}’ing : neh an allowance 
works out to only 9*5 p(‘r cent. 


were 


Residual Group - Oi the factories coming in tlii ' grouj> only 28 per cent. 

I found to be paying a separate <learncss allowance. Since the Residual 
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Group comprised factories scattered throughout the country a wide diveisitv 
in the method and rate of payment of dearness allowance was noticed, 'fho 
system prevalent in the factories had the influence of the practice prevailing 
in the area or region where they were located. For instance, in factories located 
in Maharashtra, Gujarat, Madras or Kerala the dearness allowance paid was 
generally linked to Consumer Price Index Number. The rate, however, varied. 
On the other hand those in AVost Bengal paid at a flat rate. The system of paying 
consolidated wages mostly existed in small factories located in small towns. 
It is oslimated that at the time of the Survi'v, of the factories paying a separate 
dearness allowance, about 53 per cent, based it on Consumer Price Index 
Number, nearly 13 ])or cent, jiaifl at the rates varying according to income 
grou])s, about 115 per cent, paid at a flat rate and the rest used different methods 
for paying tlu! allowance to different types of workers. 

In the entire country it is estimated tlmt about 38 per cent, of cotton 
textile factories paid a separate dearness allowance. Of these, in nearly G8 
per cent, the amount paid wa.s linked to Consumer Price Index Number.s, in 
7 JHT cent, it was paid on <he basis of inconu* groups, in 17 percent, .at a flat 
rat('. and in the rest eitlier on the discretion of the managements or on dilfcront 
na.sis iur different group.s of employees. 

I’fD-li Production and Incentive Bonus 

Tlie sy.stoin of paying production or incentive bonus w.as not much in 
vogue iti most of centres of (he industry and even where in vogue it was ap- 
plicatih' only io a limited categories of workers. Tliat is the reason why this 
component of caruiiigs constituted only a negligible proportion of the total. 

3-r)-:5 Nujht Shift Allowance 

It is estimate I (liat only 1()'7 j)er cent, of cotton textile factories in the 
couulrv were |)ayi'ig night shift allowance. The only centres where none of the 
factories covered were found to be p.aying such an allowance were Howrah 
and Calcutta, Kanjmr and Nagpur. At the time of the Survey .all the factories 
covered in Ajmer and Jaipur were paying night shift allowance. The percentage 
of factories where such an allowance was paid in other centres w.as Madurai and 
Kamanalhapnraiii G‘2, Coitiibutore 11, Indore 4.3, Bangalore 25, Ahmedabad 
7-4 and Shoiajair 0. lu the Hcsidn.al (iron]) tlie percentage was nearly 7 and in 
Bombay City and its Suburbs it was negligible. 

In Ajmer and Jaipur though all the factories covered were paying tlie 
allowance, the p.aymonb was restricted to only a few employees. 

In Madurai and R:imanath.apuram, tho.se factories where such an allowance 
was lieiiig jiaid, generally, all worki^rs, and in some even watch and ward 
eni]jlovees, were cutbli'f] (o this allow.anee. The p.ayment in all tlie fiictorics 
w.as made at the late of 25 per cent, of basic wage. In some units it was paid if 
the worker worked in the shift extending beyond midnight, while in others it 
was paid for ivork during hours between midnight and (5 or 7 A.M. The scope, 
rate of p.ayment and conditions of payment in Coimbatore Avas the same 
as in .\ludui;ii ;.-:id Ram anal hajiu ram. In Indore, only Head Jobber.- were 
being paid nighi hift ;il!o\vance at. ( be discretion of the management . In 
Bangalore all worker.-, were jiaid night .shift allowance at the rate of one anna 
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per night shift, but if the nighS shift hour extended beyond 3 A.M. they 
were paid two unnas. In Sholapur, only night shift clerks an<l piccc-ratcd 
workers were being paid the allowanct*. Night shift clerks wer(^ paid Rs. 7 per 
mon^h if they were required to attend during 10 A.M. ond 7 A.M. Piece-rated 
workers in one factory were being paul 20 per cent of basic wages extra whenever 
they worked in night shift. In Ahmedabad only Pay Clerks ajid/or Compoimder.s 
in a few factories were paid Rs. 15 to Rs. 25 per month as night shift allowance. 
Of the factories paying such an allowance in the Residual Group, most paid it 
to all production workers while the rest to only a few employees like .loblicrs, 
Electrical Foremen, Roto Winders and Rcelcrs. 'I'he amount paid varied from 
unit to unit. Since in many of the centres the total amount paid or the number 
of workers affected was small, this component has not been iiiflecled in State- 
ment 3 ‘8. 

3 • 5 • 4 House Rent Allowance 

Very few hxetories paid house rent allowance and even where paid the 
payment was restricted to otdy some employees generally belonging to the 
group ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’, Clerical Rlaff or to some member 
of the Supervisory, administrative or technical staff. In tlie country as a whole-’ 
it is estimated that, only G oer cent, of the factories were paying this allowance. 
The only centres where none of tlic factories covered were found to be ])aying 
such an allowance were I'angalore, Indore, Madurai-Ramanathapuram and 
Nagpur. In Ajmer a7id Jaipur centr*; all the factories surveyed were [)aying the 
allowance oidy to watch and ward staff at the rate of Rs. 2-50 per month, 
if living within the factory premises, otherwise Rs. 4 -50 per month. In Kanpur, 
it is estimated that nearly 40 per cent, of the factories paid house rent allowance. 
In some only a few members of the clerical, supervisory and tcclinical staff 
were being paid the allowance, which varied from Rs. 5 to Rs. 50 per month. 
In others onl^' Weaving Masters were being paid Rs. 30 p(‘r month. In Howrah 
and Calcutta also nearly 30 per of factories were paying the allowance. 

Some of them ])aid Rs. 50 per mouHi to Spinning Masters, while others paid a 
sum ranging from Rs. 5 to Rs. 25 per month to clerical and supervisory staff. 
‘In every case payment was made only till such tinu' as the management did 
not provide luuising acconxmodation. Very few factories (t.c, about 7%) in 
Ahmedabad paid hou.se rent allowance. While in some payment ranging 
from Ks. 30 to Rs. 50 was being made- to some stall' members in others only 
permanent watch and war<l staff were being paid Rs. 1 ])er month if tlu'y 
were not provided houses by the management. In Coimbatore, tiearly 10 per 
cent, of the factories were paying house rent allowance to certain empoyces 
other than production workers and the amount paid varied from Rs. 7 to 
Rs. 40 per month. Only about G per i*ent. of the Victories in Bombay City and 
its Suburbs, all of whom were large establislnnents, waire paying Its. 1-25 
to Rs, 5 per month to either all or some irieii bers of walch and ward stall. In 
Sholapur oixly one factory was found to be i»aying Rs. .5tt per month to its 
Office Superintendent. Of the factories in (he Residual Group only a few paid 
such an allowance and that too mostly to only a limited numb«;r of employees. 

Since only a few factories paid the alltmance and that too to a limited 
number of employees, its share in the total earnings was almost nil. 



3 ‘ 5'6 Tramport Allowance 

The system of paying transport allowance was almost non-existent in 
the industry. Only a few factories in Madurai-Ramanathapuram, Coimbatore, 
Ahmerlabad, Bombay and the Residual Group paid such an allowance to a 
very limited number of their employees, e.g., Managers, Engineers, Spinning 
and Weaving Masteis, Purchase Officers, Sales Clerks, Stores Clerks. The amount 
paid varied from Rs. 5 to Rs. 250 per month. These factories accounted for a 
very small percentage of the total cotton factories in the (aiuntry. Tlie percent- 
age of factories paying such an allowa nce was IG in Madurai-Ramanathapuram 
arul 11 each in Coimbatore and Ahmcdabad. Elsewhere it was rather iiisigni- 
iicant. 

.3-.5-G Orirtime Pay 

Payments made for overtime Avotk were reflected in tlie (airning of workers 
in all tin; centres, except Kanpur, but its share to the total everywhere was 
negligible. 

.’l-D-T Other Allowances and Payments 

Other payments made, to workers, etc., were in the nature of attendance. 
1)(. \iis. p(>rsona! allowance, cash handling allowance, typing or machine 
allowuiice, ('tc., and were being paid gi'.nerally to certain employce.s, nearly 7 
p(.r ceiit. of the factories in the country. 

Attendance bonus was being paid in only one sampled factory each in 
Howrah mid (!JaIcutta Centre and Indore and six in the Residual Group. In 
tlie Howrah and ftalentia factory, all production w'orkers as well as watch and 
ward staff w'ore being paid Rc. 1 jier fortnight for full attendance during the 
fortnight, hi the Indore fartory, Doffers, Drawing, Stubliing and Inter Tenters 
alone w'cre being paid bonus. For i'uM attendance during any month they 
were paid Re. 1. ff there was one absence the amount was reduced to Re. 0*50 
and further to Re. 0-25 if there were two absences. Of the six factories in the 
Residual Group, only one was paying sucli a bonus at the rate of Rs. 2 jier montli 
to iill workers for full attendance. In the rest, only certain employees were 
being paid at lendanei! bonus. Rome of them paid a fixed amount ranging from 
Re. O' 11) per week to Rs. !5 per montli for full attendance duripg the week or, 
the month, a.s the ca.se may be. In some cases a reduced amount was paid 
depending upon the number of absences. 

3*6 Festival und year-end Bonus 

According to the avaiilable inforniation cotton textile mill workers in 
Ahniedaltad arc recinviiig bonus since the period of tlie Ri^cond World War. 
Initially the payment was regulated by agreements between the Ahmcdabad 
Millowncrs’ Association ami the Textile Labour Association, but later on the 
matter became almost a legular issue to be decided by Industrial Courts each 
year. In .June 1955 the Millowners’ Association and the Textile Lahonr Asso- 
ciation entered into an agreement concerning bonus claims in respect of live 
years i.e., 195.” to 1957. It provided for payment of bonus from the available 
surplus* at a rate of not less than 4-8 per cent, and not more than 25 pet cent, 
of the basic wages earned. Provision was also m.adc for “set-on” “set-off”. If 

* i.o., Surplus prolit iiftijr making provision for all prior oKangos o.g. doproGiatioa, develop- 
mtint roliato, taxes, rot urn on paid up capital. 
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in any year the available surplus of jirofit waas such that it perraitted payment 
of bonus at a rate higher than the ceiling of 25 per cent, the mill could set 
aside a part of the residue not exceeding 25 per c ent, of basic wages to a ‘reserve’ 
for bonus for "set-on” adjustment in anbse<pient years. Mills whose profit 
was not adequate to provide for all prior charges or whicli sufFereil a. loss were 
required to pay a minimum bonus of 4’8 per cent, of tlie basic wages earned 
without creating a precedent and they were ( utitled to “.set-off” the amount so 
paid against the amount of bonus that may be payable in future, years. Till 
the year 1967 bonus was paid by member mills of the Ahmed.abad Millowncrs’ 
Association according to the terms of the agreement. ^Vhen the time came for 
payment of bomis for the year 1958 there was .some di'-agreeruent between the 
managements and w'orkers and ultimately the matter had to be placed before 
the industrial Court, Bombay. The court gave, its award in January 1960 
extending the Fivs-year Bonus Pact by one year without any modification. 
Consequently, all the member luills of the Millowncrs’ Association, except 18, 
paid the 1958 bonus in 1900. The question of jj.aymcnt of bonus by the IS mills 
was under examination of the Supreme Court, to which the mills had preferred 
an appeal, when the Sur\ey was conducted. 

It is estimated that at the time of the Survey nearly G.5 per eotii. of th« 
millfl in Ahmcdabad had paid bonus to their employees for the ])Teceding 
financial year. Most of the mills which had paid bonus wore the member mills 
of the Ahmcdabad Millowncrs’ Association. Those which had not paid were 
very small establishments. So far as member mills of (he Millowncrs’ A.ssociation 
were concerned the payment was in terms of the 1955 Agreement and the 
rate of payment ranged from 4*8 per cent, to 25 per cent, of basic wages. 
Of the other factories, some paid half a month’s consolidated w.ages and 
others a uniform sum of Rs. 25 to aU workers. 

Ajmer and Jaipur- -T]xq .syMunn of paying iuncml bonus to employees 
docs not seem to be populai a.( all in mills in (hi • ct'Utre. 1'he Ajmer Cotton 
Textile Labour Enquiry Committee (195G) as well as tli(>, llaja-.ihan Cotton 
Textile Enquiry Committee, (I95('i) had examined ibis loibjecl but only re- 
commended that the matter should bo settled by mutual negotiation. 
At the time f>f the. Survey ucme of tlie faetories covered tiad paid any bonus. 

Bavfjnlnrc — 0(^0^".! inff)rTnation collected in the courto of tlie Siurvey 
indicate tirat the system of paying bonus w^as in vcgtie in only large, factories 
in the area. All of them pa id i"^. half yc n : Iy. It is reported that tv. o of the three 
large factoric.s in Bangalore Cit y paid 1(> per cent, of basic wages to their emplo- 
yees while the remaining factory paid 11- months’ wages. The payments re- 
lated to the year 1959. The percentage of factories wdiich had paid bonus to 
their employee;:, at ih..' time c,f the Survey is estimated to be 25. 

Bombay Ci(y and it;' Salurhs — The. c-yotom of p?ymen+ of bonus to workers 
in cotton textile mills in Bombay City and its Suburb? can be traced back to 
war years. It i.: being paid more or lo'--;, regularly since 1911. It is reported 
that bonus was also paid during the be- m p-criod after the Pdrst World War, 
but precise detail? are not avai’abL. Luring tho period of Ihe Second World 
war the managomerJr’ g-aye some bonv/, to tho.so of their employee? who ful- 
filled certain qualifying condition?. Sub equen tly payment of bonus wa.! regu- 
lated by awa^jds of adjudicators. In January, 1956 the Millow ners’ Assooiation, 
M/B'(K)56DofLBir<5 
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Bombay and the Rasbtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh concluded a Five-Year Bonus 
Agreement covering payment of bonus for the years 1953 to 1957. The 
terms of the agreement were similar to the Ahmedabad agreement. In Sep- 
tember 1960 the Association and the Sangh reached another agreement by 
virtue of which the Five-Year Agreement, with slight modifieatious, ai>piied 
to the payment of bonus for the year 1958. 

It is estimated that nearly 51 per cert, of cotton ti'xlile factories were 
paying bonus when the Survey was coiidueted. Among largo sampled factories 
all, except one, whi<!h had been taken over by Government under the Un- 
emplojTnent Belief Scheme, were fonml (o l)e paying Ir i.es. T]ic rate of pay- 
ment ranged from 4*8 to 25 per cent, of basie wages. Tpu most (if iho factories 
which were not paying bonus were smell ihstablislntu n*';. Of those small es- 
tablishments which paid bonus, in nearly half payniein wae mitirely on the 
basis of discretion of mauagemenis and in the rest it wa • 'il , based on agree- 
ments betwe»‘U the parties or adjudical ion awards. It^ sojiie (jf the factories a 
fixed amount ranging from Rs. 3 to Ks. l(K) was paid at the discretion of the 
managements; in others payment was in terms of ctntaiu percentage of basic 
earnings. 

Coimhatorc — The information collected shows tliat at ib •, tinm of the Sur- 
vey nearly 69 per cent, of the factories were paying bonus i > their employees. 
In most of the factories the system of paying boI^l^ was iiib'i duced during the 
post-war years. Nojie of them had any regular s, heme. G suerally speaking 
the question of bonus was being referred to Industrial Tribunals from year 
to year and payment was made in the terms of t ho awards. Of i hose whicli made 
bonus payments, in only about 15 per ceni . paynioiit was bas«sl on agreements 
between Iho parties, in 22 per cent, it was on tin; basis of discr<!i ioii of the mana- 
gements and in the rest it was the result of adjudication awards. Usually all 
•workers were paid such bonus, but iu a few units casual workers were debar- 
red. The pa 3 rrnents made for tlie last acoounl iug ycsir rangtid from one to seven 
months’ basic wages. Except for a few units, where a qualifying service of at 
least three months was prescribed, els<nvhere no conditions were imposed. 
Full payment was made for full scjrvico during the bonus year. Those wil,h a 
shorter period of service were paid in proportion to t heir service during the 
year. 

Howrah and Cahvtta — In 1948, the Industrial Tribunal appointed to ad- 
judicate certain disputes between mana[jements and workers of 36 cotton fao- 
tories in the State evolved a scheme for payment of bonus to workers for the 
year 1947 and subsequent years. This scheme was, slightly modified by the 
Industrial Tribunal which was appointed in 1956 to settle disputes between 
managements and employees of 47 cotton factories in the State. Under its 
recommendation, every worker, including members of clcricial staff, was en- 
titled to receive bonus at the rate of one week’s wages (including dearness 
allowance) for every 2 per cent, of the net di'vidend paid to the share holders 
for equity shares in any year. In the case of issue of bonus shares the rate 
of bonus to workers was to bo increased correspondingly. The amount paid to 
worker* was further linked to attendance during the year in question. Those 
who attended work on 240 or more days during the year were entitled to full 
payment. For lesser attendance the rate of payment was lower, and no payment 
was to be made to those whose attendance was less than 30 days. 
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At the time of the Survoy this award was in force. However, not all th* 
factories surveyed were covei-ed by the award and since some of those which 
were covered by the award had not made profits only about 66 per cent, of th* 
factories in the centre were found to have paid bonus for the preceding year. 
Generally speaking, the amounts paid were two wcicks’ basic wages and dearnes* 
allowance for full attendance. 

/ndore — ^During the course of the present Survey it was found that all 
the mills surveyed were paying bonus to their employees on tho basis of 
mutual agreements. For the last financial year employees were paid 4-8 
per cent, of the basic wages eaniod during the year. 

KanjMtr — The system of paying profit bonus is in vogue in cotton textil* 
factories in Kanpur for a long time now. At the time of the Survey all, except 
one small factory, covered were pa3dng such a bonus. Thus it is estimated that 
nearly 81 per cent, of the factories in this centre wore paying borus. In all 
tho factories payment was m.adci to only those who liad put in at least a mini- 
mum number of attendances during the year. The qualifying days of attendance* 
ranged from 30 to 80 and the rate of pa\nnent varied from Re. 0*06 to 
Re. 0‘ 12 per rupee of ba.sic wages earned <lu ring the bonus year. Of the 
factories which paid bonus, in nearly 75 per cent, it was paid on the b.asis of 
mutual agrecment.s and in the rest at the discretion of the managements. 

Madurai and Itamanathajmrnm — Tho practice of paying year-end or 
festival bonus was quite popular in this centre. It is estimated that nearly 
93 per cent, of the factories were paying .such a bonus at the time of the Survey. 
In nearly 59 per cent, of these factories the pavr lont was made on the basis 
of agreements reached between managements and employees and in the rest 
at tlxe discretion of managements. There was no uniformity in regard to scope, 
qualifying conditions and the rate of payment as between the different 
factorie.s. While in some payment was made to all employees in others it was 
restricted to production workers. A few of tfie managements had not laid down 
any qualifying condition but in others the minimum qualifying service pres- 
cribed ranged from 3 to 10 months’ service during the bonus year. Some of the 
managements paid bonus at a certain percentage (ranging from 8 to 42) of the 
basic wages earned during the year. A few paid Rs. 70 to Rs. 75 to those who 
had worked for 240 days during the year in question and others were paid a pro- 
portionate amount depending upon the number of days worked. In some of the 
factories a flat sum rangirg from Rs. 10 to Rs. 25 was paid to workers depend- 
mg upon the number of months worked by them during tho bonus year. 

Nagpur and Sholajmr — None of the factories .■=nrvoyed in these two centres 
were found to bo paying any profit, year-end or festival bonus. 

Residual G roup— Amang the factories which were .scattered in different 
parts of the country not many were found to bo paying any year-end or festival 
bonus. At the time of the Survey only about a third were found to have 
paid such bonuses to their employees. In majority of these units 
(64%) payment had beer made on the basis of mutual agreements, in 26 per 
cent, of the cases bonus was paid at the discretion of the managements and 
in the rest it was in compliance to the directions of the adjudicating authori- 
ties. While some of the factories paid bonus to all their employees, others limited 
the payment to only production workers or permanent employees. Similarly 
M/B(N)55DofLB— 5(a) * 
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no conditions were attached to pa)rment in a few factories, while in otherj 
only those eiuployet^s were entitled to payment, who had put in some qualifying 
period of service durinj^ the bonus year. Thus qualifying sijrvice prescribed rangec 
from one month to full year. Some of the management:^ paid a certain per 
cent age (ranging from ‘J to 25) oi' basie> wages earned during the year as bonus. 
In such cases gencrrdly no qualifying period of serviee was iivastcd upon. Ir 
other factories a fixed aanoiint ranging from half to 3 months’ basic wages waf 
paid. Usually in these fiudories full amount was paid to those who had put 8 
full year’s s<^rvice and others were paid in proportion to their atteudancej 
during the bonus year. 

3*7 Fines and Deductions 

The following Statement 3*9 shi>w the estimated propo.\i n of factorief 
imposing fines and the other connected details in respect of (*ach centre. 

Statement 3-9 

Estimated Proportion of Cotton Textile Factories Twpncinj Fines, 


Making 

Deduct ionsy 

etc. in 

1960 01 



Centre 

Number 

of 

faotorioa 

Poroontiigo of factories 

A 


t 

Imposing Exhibiting 
toes notices 

Having 
approved 
lists of 
acts, etc., 
for fines 

Maintain* 
ing fines 
registers 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1. Alunodabad . . 

111 

57-7 

93-3 

93*3 

03*3 

2. Ajmer and Jaipur 

4 

. . 

. . 

. . 

. • 

3. Bangalore 

16 

25-0 

. . 

100*0 

100*0 

4. Bombay City and its Suburbs , 

189 

28-6 

94-4 

100*0 

94*4 

6. Coimbatore . . 

99 

35*9 

69-9 

100 0 

100*0 

6. Howrah and Calcutta . . 

35 

40-9 

1000 

100*0 

100*0 

7. Indore 

7 

100 0 

14-3 

85*7 

85*7 

8. Kanpur 

13 

. . 

. . 



9. Madurai and Kamanathapuram 

35 

77-7 

1000 

100*0 

100*0 

10. Nagpur 

13 

38-5 

100*0 

106*0 

100*0 

11. Sholapur 

k 

6-4 

50*1 

100*6 

100*0 

12. Residual 

795 

14-3 

84*1 

97*4 

89*4 

13. AUdmdia 

1,401 

23-5 

Se'J S 

97*5 

93*8 


Except for Indore, Madurai-Ramanaihapuram and Ahamedabad else- 
where not many factories were imposing fines. As would be seen from the 
above Statement, barring a few factories, all had duly approved lists of acts 
of commissions or omissions on which fines could be imposed and they main- 
tained the prescribed registers. However, in several centres quite a number of 
establishments had not displayed the aj^provod lists as required by la^. Every- 
where fines imposed where within the prescribed limits. None of the factories 
surveyed was found to be making deductions. 



Chapter IV 

WORKING CONDITIONS 


4*1 S7dfts 

The following Statement shows the distribution of cotton textile factories 
according to the number of shifts worktnl as also the percentage of factories 
working night shifts in the various centres: 

Statement 4 • 1 


Estimated Percentage of Cotton Textile Factories According to Numher 

ofS/iifts Worked, etc. 

{1960 61) 


Contro 

No. of 
faotorioa 

Percentage of factories having Percentage 

, , of 

One Two Throe factories 

shift shifts shifts having 

night 

shift* 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

1. Ahmodabad . . 

111 

23- 1 

11*5 

05 -4 

65-4 

2. Ajmor and Jaipur 

4 

. . 

500 

600 

60 0 

3. Bangalore 

10 

75 0 

. . 

250 

26*0 

4. Bombay City and ita Suburbs . . 

189 

44*5 

100 

38-9 

41-8 

5. Coimbatore . . 

99 

20*2 

33*8 

460 

61-0 

6. Howrab and Calcutta . . 

35 

, , 

29-6 

70-6 

70-6 

7. Indore 

7 

14-3 

42-9 

42*8 

42*8 

8. Kanpur 

13 

, . 

19'2 

80*8 

80*8 

9. Madurai and Ramanathapuram 

35 

7-4 

15-7 

76-9 

76*9 

10, Nagpur 

13 

61-5 

. . 

38-5 

38*5 

11. Sholapur 

84 

80-4 

13-2 

6-4 

6*4 

12. Residual 

795 

57-8 

120 

30*2 

30*9 

13. All-India 

1,401 

48-G 

14-8 

36-6 

37*8 


* For tho purposes of the Survey a night shift was treated as one whoso majority of work- 
ing hours tell between IC 3\M. and (> A.M. 

Majority of the bxctories in all the centres except Bangalore, Nagpur, 
Sholapur and tbe Residual Group, worked more thait one shift. Thus in the 
country as a whole about 48 per c.eut. of the factories worked one sliift, 
15 per cent, two shifts and 37 per cent, three shifts. In every centre only small 
size factories were found to be working one-shift. The only exception being 
the Re.sidual Group whore .sc)me of the largo factories wore also found to be 
working one shift. 

Nearly 38 per cent, of the factories in the country had ixight shifts. The 
proportion of factories working night shifts was the highest in Kanpur (81%). 

4-2 Hours of Work 

The information collected shows that the actual hours of work v.aried not 
only between factories in the same centre but often between different shifts 
of the same factory working more than oi?o shift. Consequently, it is not possible 
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to give a complete description of distribution of factories according to tbe 
hours of work. However /an analysis has been done on the basis of the hours of 
work of the majority of workers in each factory o&d is presented in Statement 

4 - 2 . 


Statement 


Daily Hours of Work in Gotti' ' tile Factories 

( 1960 - 61 ) 


C*ntr« 

No. of 

fftttoriM 

il^rceiiiagft of factories where dailj 
houf^ of for majority of workers wore for 

r- ^ ^ 

Adults 



r- ^ 

I/4fi t 8 Equal to 8 More than 8 

(1) 

(2) 

(4) (6) 


1. Ahinedabad 

111 


100 0 


2* Ajmer and Jaipur 

4 


100 0 


3. Bangalore 

4. Bombay City and its Sub- 

18 


100 0 


nrbi 

189 


95-4 


6. Coimbatore 

99 


100 0 


f. Howrah and Calcutta 

35 

* • 

100*0 


7. Indore 

7 

• • 

100*0 


8. Kanpur 

9. Madurai and Ramanatha- 

13 

S9S 

80*2 


puram 

35 

14*9 

85*1 


19. Nagpur 

13 

61*5 

38*5 


11. Sholapur 

84 

3-2 

86*8 

10*6 

12. Residual 

795 

160 

82*2 

1*8 

13. All-India 

1,401 

11-2 

87*2 

1*6 










Centre 


Entimatod porcontago of factories 
whore daily hours of work for 
majority of workers w'ore for 

A 

Porcontago of factories 
whore night shift hours 
were 


r 

Children 




Up to 

Over 6 

1 

Over 7 
and 
up to 8 



Up to 

H 

Over 4 J Equal to More 
but less 8 than 

than 8 8 hours 


up to 7 



(«) 

<7) (8) 

(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

1. Ahmedabad 



1000 



100*0 


3. Ajmer and Jaipur 

. . 

, , 

. . . « 

, , 

, , 

100*0 


S* Bangalore 

4. Bombay City and 

• • 

its 


. • ^ . . 




100*0 

Suburbs 

. . 



, , 

14*2 

74*9 

10*9 

i. Coimbatore 

, , 




84*7 

25*4 

9*9 

f. Howrah and Calcutta 



• • • • 

, , 



100*0 

7. Indore 

, , 


• • • • 

, , 

, , 

100*0 


S. Kanpur 

9. Madurai and Ramanatha- 


.. 



50*8 

49*2 

puram 

. . 


• • • • 

, , 

10*2 

19*9 

89*9 

10. Nagiiur 

. . 


. • . . 

. . 

, . 

100*0 


11. Sholapur 

. . 


75*0 

25*0 

, , 

100*0 


12. Residual 

. , 


100*0 

, , 

10*8 

23*0 

66*2 

13. All-India 

• • 


86*4 

18*6 

13*8 

42*9 

43*3 


NoTB*-'lnfonn»tioii gir^n rtlftWa to p«r«oti« «OT«r«d und«r tkt FatioriM A«t. Ckildrtiitui* 
\oj%d in Coimbatoro not ooTorod und«r tk« Aot* 
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In approximately 87 per cent, of factories in the country the daily hours of 
work of majority of adult workers were 8, in nearly 11 percent, they were less 
than 8 and in the rest they were more than 8. The actual daily hours of work 
were less than eight generally in those factories which had three shifts of eight 
hours each. Since workers got a rest interval of at least half an hour the actual 
working hours were usually 74. In some establishments working three shifts 
the spreadover of two day shifts was more than 8 hours and rest intervals 
were so fixed that the actual hours of work did not exceed 8; the night shift 
thus of a shorter duration. This is the reason why the percentage of factories 
working t hree shifts shown in Statement 4 • 1 does, not correspond Avith the per- 
centage of factories working less than 8 hours shown in Statement 4*2. 

In Ahmcdabad aU large factories worked three shifts. Two of these were 
day shifts with a spread over of 84 hours including a rest interval of half an 
hour. The third shift was a night shift with a spreadover of 7 hours including 
a rest interval of J hour. Thus the actual hours of day shift workers were 8 and 
those of night shift workers were Same was the practice in small factories 
working three .sliifls. Other smaller factories worked one or two .shifts, and 
generally had an eight-hour working day. 

In Ajmer and Jaipur the actual working hours were 8 for day shift wor- 
kers {uid for night shifts. 

In Bangalore the daily hours of work of workers employed in all the fac- 
tories covered were uniformly 8, whether they worked in the day or the night 
shift. 


The pracl ico in large .size factories in Bombay City and ibs Subnrb.s was 
the same as iu Ahmedabad. Smaller factt>ries gernirally worked only one shift 
of 8 hours. A few Avhich work<Hl three shifts had fixed 8 hours of work for day 
shifts and 6 or hours for night shifts. 

In Ct»inibatore all the factories rcijuired their day .shift employees to pub 
in 8 hours of work. However, for night .shift Avorkers the actual hours of Avork 
varied from 5 to 8. 

Day shifts in Howrah and Calcutta were invariably of 8 working hours 
but night shifts were only of 7J hours in all the factories having such shifts. 

In Indore, only one of the factories covered was working night shift and 
workers em]Aloyed in this shift had to work only for 6^ hours. Actual hour ? of 
work in day shifts in this as well as other factories Averc 8. In Kanpur also the 
hours of work for day shift Averc found to be either 7^ or 8 in all factories. Night 
shifts, were being worked in some of the factories and the working hours ranged 
from to 7^. 

Tlie general practice in Madurai and Bamanathapuram was that persons 
engaged in day shifts were required to work for 8 hours in a day but in a few 
factories only a 7^-hour day was p escribed. Night shift Avorkeis of most of the 
units had the advantage of reduced working hours Avhich langed from to 7J. 
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Only large size factories in Nagpur worked three shift*. Two of these werd 
of 8 hours wht!reas the third, which was night shift, was only of 6J hours. Small 
factories in this centre worked only one shift of 8 hours. 

In Sholapur all small factories worked only one shift and, except for a few 
where daily and weekly hours were 9 and 54 respectively, all had an 8-hour 
day and a 48-hour week. Both the large factories surveyed were working 3 shifts. 
In one of these night shift hours were 6^ and day shifts were of 8 hours each. 
In (he other foctory one day shift was of 7 hours and the other was of 8 hours. 
Night shift workers were required to work only 6^ liours. 

The general practice in factories in the Residual Group was to work 8-hour 
day shifts and 6^ to 7^ night shifts. 

Nearly 85 per cent, of the factories working night shifts had a regular 
system of transferring worke- s from night to day shifts and vice-veraa. In Ah- 
medabad, about 88 per ('cnt. of the hxetories working night shift had a regular 
system of rhiingeover and all of them cfFecterl the change once in a month. 
No regular system existed in any of the factories in Ajmer and Jaipur. In 
Bangalore, one-fourth of the factories worked niglit shifts anrl all of them 
effected changes once after every 12 days. In Bombay City and its Suburbs, the 
universal pract ice was to transfer workers from night shift to day shift once in 
a month. lu Coimbatore also all the factories bad a regular system of effecting 
change-over but the duration after which it was done was a week. The Survey 
shows that most of the factories in Howrah and Calcutta did not have any 
regular system of ( ransferring workers from night shift to day shift. It is esti- 
mated that a regular system existed in only IG per cent, of the factories and 
in these the change-over was cffecb.Hl generally once in three mouths. 

All the factories working night shifts in Kanpur, Madurai and Ramauatha- 
puram, Nagpur and Sholapur had a regular system of effecting change-overs. 
On the other liand in Indore no such regular arrangement existed at all. In 
nearly 75 per cent, of the factories in K:i.nf)ur the change was effeeied once in a 
fortnight and in the rest after a week. The universal practice in Madurai and 
Ramanathapuram was to transfer workers from one shift to another once in a 
week. In Nagjnir and Sholajnir tni the other hand all factories effected changes 
once in a month. In the Residual Croup legular arrangements existed in about 
81 per cent, of tlic factories working night shifts. Of those having such a 
system, about 45 p(*r cent, effected the change-over once in a month, about 27 
per cent, once in a fortnight and nearly ^8 per cent, once in a week. The overall 
distribution of factories in the country working night shift and having a regular 
system of effecting change-over was as follows: Month 54 per cent., fortnight 16 
per cent, week 30 per cent., and otlier periods 1 per cent. 

As mentioned above more or less every where night shift workers enjoyed 
the benefit of reduced hours of work. An almost universal practice was to pay 
them at the rates of standard shifts i.e., of 8 hours. In the case of piece-rated 
employees the piece rates were increased to compensate them for shorter work- 
ing hours. Some of the managements were supplying free ten or paying certain 
allowances to persona employed in night shifts. Of the factories working niglit 
shift, about 13 per cent, in the entire country were supplying free tea to night 
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shift workers. The peicentage of factories working night shift and providing 
sucli an amenity in different centres was Bangalore 100; Madurai and Bania- 
natliaj)uram 90, Residual Group 16 and Coimbatore 6. The system of paying 
certain allowances was noticed only in few stray factories. For instance, in one 
factory in Bombay, Head Jobbers were being paid night shift allow’ance at the 
rate of Rs. 15 to Rs. 30 per month whenever they worked in night shift. In the 
Residual Group, one factory was paying an allowance at the rate of Re. 0*09 
to each ^vo^ker per night shift worked. 

Employment of children as production workers was reportcil in only a 
few small factories in Ahmedabad, Sholapiir and the Residual Group. The 
Factories Act fixes the minimum age of employment at 14 and limits the hours 
of work of children to per day. However, it was found that almost in every 
factory employing children these provisions were being overlooked. Children of 
tender age were employed and were required to work 8 to 9 hours per day, i.c., 
the same hours as adults. The managements did not have any certificates of 
fitness and in some cases they explained that children wore actually not 
workers but were helping their parents. 

Excejit for fixetories in the Ajmer and Jaipur centre, the hours of work of 
persons emfjloycd through contractors were the same as for departmental 
labour. In Ajmer and Jaipur one of the sampled factories employed contract 
labour for unloading of coal. The hours of work of these workers were not 
fixed. 

All the factories granted a rest interval to their employees. Only workers 
who did not get any rest interval were night shift operatives in some of the 
factories in Coimbatore wlio were required to work a 5 to 6-honr night shift. 
The general practice everywhere was to allow a rest interval of half an hour. 
Some of the factories allowed even much longer rest periods. For instance, in 
Sholapur most of the small factories allowed ‘i to .3 hours’ rest. In Howrah and 
(’alcutta, day .shift workers were generally allowed a minimum of 3 hours’ 
break and in a few factories the break was of 4 hours. 

The spreadover of working hours varied depending upon the number of 
hours workers were required to work and the duration of rest intervals. Generally 
the spreadover ratiged between 8^ and 10 hours in all faetorio^5 i.o., within tlie 
statutory limit of lOJ. However, in about 5 per cent, of factoiics in Coimbatore, 
nearly 82 per cent, in Howrah and C'akuitta, 15 per (•ci\t. in Rlsolajjur, ami 3 
jier cent, in the Rcsidi Group the S[>readover ranged between 1 1 and 12 hours. 
Thus in the country .'s a whole it i.s estimated that the percentage t>f sucli 
factories was 5-2. 


Since almost all tlio factories had uniform hours of work for all tlie tlays of 
a week and as all of tliem invariably allowed one weekly day of rest to their 
employees, the weekly hours of w'ork were six times the daily hours in each 
factory. Only a few small factories in Sholapur and the Residual Group were 
found to be disregarding the proscribed limit of 48-hour week. Gouerally speak- 
ing, the weekly hours of day shilt workers were 48 and those of night shift 
workers ranged between 30 and 39. Statement 4*3 shows the tlistribution of 
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factories according to the duration of spreadover and rest intervals and also the 
percentage of factories where hoiirs of work were being properly observed. 

Statement 4- 3 

Distribution of Farcies According to Duration of Spreadover, Resk 

Intervals etc. 

{ 1960 - 61 ) 


E-itJmatetl prtrooat.t,^o of faotoriod whoro 

Number Spreadover for adult Rest interval for adult Timings 
of workers was workers was were being 

Contro factories r- — \ observed 

Losh than B to 9 More than IjORb Half to More 
8 hours hours 0 than one than one 

hours half hoxir hour 

an hour 



(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(S) 

(6) (7) 

(8) 

(9) 

1. 

Ahmodjibrtd 

111 


100*0 


1000 


100*0 

2. 

Ajinor and .Lnjnir 

4 


100*0 

. . 

.. 100*0 

, . 

100*0 

.3. 

Banji^^vloro 

16 


75 0 

25*0 

75 0 

25*0 

50*0 

4. 

Both bay City and 
its Suburbs 

189 


94*1 

5*9 

94*1 

6*9 ' 

91-1 

5. 

Coimbaturo 

99 


76-9 

23*1 

71*9 

28*1 

1000 

6. 

Hownih and Cal- 
cutta . . 

35 


181 

81*9 

18*1 

81*9 

100*0 

7. 

iTldfJfO 

7 


100 0 

. , 

100*0 

, . 

100*0 

8. 

Km pur 

13 


100*0 

, . 

100*0 


100*0 

9. 

M tdnrai and Ra- 
luaiiathapuraiii . . 

35 


92*6 

7*4 

92*6 

7*4 

100*0 

10. 

Naj,U)ur 

13 


100 0 

. . 

100*0 

. . 

69*2 

11. 

Sholapur 

81 

3-2 

21*4 

75*4 

24-6 

75 4 

24*6 

12. 

l{o.-idual 

795 


64*8 

35*2 

63*6 

36*4 

67*0 

13. 

All- India 

1,401 

0*2 

70-4 

29*4 

69*5 

30*5 

69*0 


The ^^urvey s]low^^ that excoph for a few taetories in Bangalore, Bombay 
City und its Sriburbs, Nagpur, Sholapur and tlic llesiJual Group everywhere 
manageinonls were observing the timings j)ropor1y. Tlic defaulting establish- 
ments were all small factories. Tlie greatest aniount of default was noticed in 
Sltolapur. It was found that small establishments usually did not display any 
notic('S t.»f working liours and managements generally did not bother to enforce 
wajrking Lours or -egulaic periods of rest intervals specially because worl^ was 
mostly done on a piece rate basis. At tin^'cs workers were found to be living 
within th(' factory premises and came to work or stopped work any time they 
liked. 

4*'l Dust and Fumes 

The pnjcesses wliich cause considciable amount of dust in cotton textile 
manufacturing are generally mixing, blowing and carding. Since dusty processes 
are mostly contined to preparatory stages those factories which were engaged 
on proces.sns, other than preparatory— siicli as weaving, printing, etc., were 
rnoie or less free from dust nuisance. Almost all large factories in Ahmedabad 
and Bombay and many in other centres were found to have installed new 
machines which eliminated dust to a great extent. All factories covered in the 



course of the Survey in Ajmer-Jaipur, Banp;alore, Indore, Kanpur, Madurai- 
Kamanathapuram, Nagpur and Sholapnr, where dusty processes were being 
carried on, the processes were found to have been isolated. Such steps had been 
taken in nearly 90 per cent, of the factories in Ahmcdabad and Coimbatore, 
about 71 per cent, in Bombay City and its Subiirbs and approximately 81 per 
cent, in the Residual Group. Thus in the country as a whole about 86 per cent, 
of the factories, it is estimated, had isolated dusty processes. Most of the fac- 
tories had also installed local and/or general exhaust for eliminating dust. 
Nearly 10 per cent, of tiu; concerned factories in Ahmcdabad, about 33 per cent, 
in (-oimbatorc and Ma«lurai-Ramanathapuram, and nearly 21 per cent, in the 
Residual Group, or about 19 per cent, in the country, as a whole, had provided 
dust masks to persons engaged in dusty processes. However, it was generally 
reported that w'orkers were not using tlicrn. It was stated that workers were 
averse to using them and prefevred to cover their mouth and nose with a j>iece 
of cloth. The general housc-lceeping of departments which had dusty processes 
was found to be unsatisfactory in majority of factories in Ajmer-Jaipur, about 
one-fifth of factories in Ahmcdabad and the Residual Group and nearly one- 
third in Kanpur. Elsewhere they were good or satisfactory. Thus, it is estimated 
that, in the country as a whole house-keeping arrangements were foiind to be 
below the desired standard in about 12 per cent, of the factories having dusty 
processes. 

Existence of fumes was reported in those departments where chemicals 
w'ere being used for such purposes as dyeing, bleaching, etc. Except for some 
factories in Indore (.W per cent.), Kanpur (50 per cent.) an<l the Re.sidual Group 
(10 per cent.) everywhere the concerned proccs,scs were completely isolated. 
Quite a large number of factories had installed local or general exhaust for 
arresting and eliminating fume.'(. 

4-4 Seats for Workers 

Section 44 of (he Eactorie.s Act. lO-l.S requirt's managements to make suit- 
able arrangements for .sitting for all such workers who are obliged to do their 
work standing so that tlvey may take advantage of any opportunities for rest 
which may occur in the comr.e of work. In cotton textile factories except for a 
few proc.es.sc.s all others liav'> to lx* attended by \voik<'rs while standing. On the 
basis of the information collected in thecoiinie of the Biirvey it is estimated that 
only about 15 per cent, of t he lacloiies, where work was ])eing done ?)y workers 
in a standing position, had provid- d some scats. The f)ercentage of such factorie.s 
in the diffenmt centres w.as Nn .iuu- 30-8, Jioinbay City and its Bnburbs 15-8, 
Howrah and (.'alcntta 11 • 4 and Aliinedabad 8. In the Residual Group tlie 
perccvitagc Avas about 20. None of the factories surveyed in other centres had 
provided any scats. 

The main argument, given by the managements for not providing .sc.its 
was that the work was of sueh a nature that it re(piired constant niov.-mcnt and 
it did not provide any opportunity for sitting down. If seats were provided 
workers were hound to become lazy and thus production would .siilfer. Some of 
the managements said tha.t workers coukl sit down on the floor of tin; work room 
and take rest, if they desired. A few stated that they allowed workers to go out 
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aad sit in the canteen or rest shelters or to any other place in the factory com- 
pound for taking rest if they so wished. Managements of some of the factories 
pleaded shortage of space in work rooms and a few even stated that they were 
not aware of the law. Quite a few, specially in Coimbatore, argued that none of 
the factories in the area had provided seats and hence they also had not done so. 

4-5. Trade Waste and Effluents 

The problem of trade wastes and effluents was generally confined to those 
factories which used chemicals for certain processes like bleaching, dyeing, etc. 
The i>ercentage of factorie.s which reported trade wastes and effluents in the 
country was nearly 30. Approximately 64 per cent, of them discharged the 
effluents in public sewers or drains, about 9 per cent, in rivers, 4 per cent, in 
ponds and the rest in public lands, etc. All factories in Bangalore, Howrah and 
Calcutta, Kanpur, Nagpur and Sholapur were discharging effluents in public 
drains or sewers. In Ahmedabad as well as Bombay City and its Suburbs also, 
except for a very small proportion of factories which were using ponds, all were 
utilising piiblic drains and sewers. Public lands, etc., were being used only by 
some of the factories in the Besiilual Group. In the country as a whole only 
about 31 per cent, of the factories treated effluents, etc., before di.sposing them of. 

4*6 Conservancy 

Statement 4 • 4 contains details relating to percentage of factories providing 
latrines and urinals’ types conservancy arrangements, and other related details. 
From the information given it would be evident that most of the factories in 
the country had complied with the provisions of the law on the subject and 
provided latrines. The percentage of defaulting establishments was only 17. The 

Statement 4*4 


Conservancy Arrangements in Cofioti Textile Eaeiories 

{1960-61) 


Centro 




Estimated porcontago of factories 



factories 

Providing 



Where Latrines were 

A 

n. ... ,.T, ^ 




Latriuci 

Urinals Water Borne 

, 

Sowers Septio 
tanks 

■ \ 

Dry typo 

t ^ » 

Boro- Pans 

hole 

(1) 


(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

1. Ahtnod.:,b wl 


111 

8S-5 

’'‘76-9 

65-9 

20- 1 


4*0 

2. Ajmer and Jaipur 


4 

1000 

1000 


, . 

, , 

100*0 

3. Bangalore . . 

4. Bombay City and 

its 

10 

100 0 

75-0 

2.5-0 

• " 

500 

25*0 

Suburbs 


189 

88- 1 

34*4 

96*6 

3-4 



5. Coimbatore 


90 

100-0 

29-5 


55*4 

20-2 

16*8 

6. HowraU and Calcutta 

35 

100 0 

81*9 

^ * 

62*4 


47*6 

7. Jndoro 

, , 

7 

100 0 

100 0 

14-3 




8. Kanpur 

9. Madurai and Raznana- 

13 

100 0 

80-8 

SO-8 


•• 

19*2 

thapuram . . 

. , 

35 

100 0 

92-6 

, . 

69*4 

7*4 

7*6 

10. Nagpur 

. . 

13 

100 0 

38-5 

50 0 

60 0 

, , 


1 1 . Sholapur . . 

. , 

84 

87-7 

301 

, , 

10-9 

23*4 

65*7 

12. Residual . . 

, , 

795 

75 0 

48-7 

11-4 

20-7 

9*1 

49*9 

13. All-India . . 


1,401 

82-6 

63*4 

27*3 

230 

8*8 

34*2 
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Statement 4*4 


Contro 


Estimatod percontago of faotorioa 


f 

Whom Ijatrinos were 

JV - 

Providing 
water 
taps near 
latrines 

When^ 
latrines 
wore 
properly 
s crooned 

Employing women 
and having soparato 
arrangomonta for them 

^ — > 

Latrines Urinals 

t 

l^**y typo Other typoa 

^ ^ QP com- 

without binod typea 
pans 


(9) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

1. Ahmodabad 


40 

100 0 

100-0 

94-7 

C4-5 

2. Ajirior and Jaipur . . 


. . 

500 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

3. Bangaloro . . 


. . 

750 

100-0 

GOO 

. . 

4. Bombay City and its 







Suburbs 


, , 

83-2 

100 0 

86-3 

21-9 

5. Coimbatoro 


8-6 

79‘8 

83-5 

87-3 

19-8 

6. Howrah and Calcutta 



52*4 

loo-o 

100-0 

100-0 

7. Tndoro 


85-7 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

8. Kanpur 


, , 

100-0 

100-0 

50-1 

50-1 

9. Madurai and Ramana- 







thapurain . . 


15-7 

92-0 

100-0 

100-0 

50-0 

10. Nagpur 


, . 

69-2 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

1 1 . Sholapur . . 


, . 

71-8 

100-0 

22-8 

9-9 

12. Rosidual . . 

«-4 

2*5 

56-7 

98-5 

61-6 

35-0 

13. All-India . . 

3*3 

3*4 

69-2 

97-8 

67-5 

34-3 


default was noticed only in factories in Ahracdabad, Bombay City and its 
Suburbs, Sholapur and the Ilesidual Group. The factories which liad not pro- 
vided latrines were invariably small undertakings. In all factories in Ajmer 
and Jaipur and in majority of the establishments in Bangalore, Sholapur and 
the Residual Group only dry type service latrines had been built; elsewhere they 
were water-borne sewer or septic tank type. With a few rare exceptions, every 
where latrines were ’pucca and permanent structures with impervious floors and 
plastered or tarred walls. Discrepancies in regard to floors and walls v.’cre 
noticed only in a negligible number of factories in the Residual Group. 

The managements do not ^eem to have paid similar attention towards 
urinals. With the exception of Indore, Ajmer and .Jaipur every whore the per- 
centage of factories providing urinals was lower. Thus as against 83 per cent 
of factories providing latrines only 53 per cent, in the country as a whole had 
urinals. Barring a negligible number of factories in Bombay City and its Suburbs 
and the Residual Group, every where urinals were of permanent structure. 

Except for about 16 per cent, of factories in Coimbatore and a negligible 
proportion of units in the Residual Group, every where else latrines were properly 
screened. Of the factories providing urinals, in about 42 par cent, of factories in 
Madurai and Ramanathapuram, 36 per cent, in Howrah and Calcutta, 29 per 
cent, in Coimbatore, about 25 per cent, each in Kanpur and Sholapur, 19 per 
cent, in the Residual Group and 14 per cent, in Bombay City and its Suburbs 
proper arrangements had not been made for affording privacy. Thus, in the 
country as a whole, discrepancies in regard to screening of urinals were noticed 
in about 17 per cent, of factories providing urinals. The percentage of such 
factories in the case of latrines was negligible. The law requires that wherever 
women are employed separate latrine and urinal arrangements should be made 
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for thorn. It would bo seen from Statement 4*4 that only about 67 per cent, of 
factories employing women had complied with this requirement in respect of 
latrines and 34 per cent, in regard to urinals. 

The standard of maintenance of latrines and urinals in a sanitary condition 
▼aried from centre to centre and factory to factory. Generally speaking, satis- 
factory arr.angemcnts existed in all the factories covered in Indore. The other 
centres wlicre a fairly high proportion of factories were paying adequate atten- 
tion to sanitation were Madurai and Bamanathaiuiram (92 per cent.), Sliolapur 
(84 percent.) and Kanpur (81 per cent.). In Ajmer-Jaipur, Bombay City and its 
Suburbs, Coiml atoro and the Residual Group satisfactory conditions were 
reported from f 0 to GO per cent, of the factories. Unsatisfactory arrangements 
were noticed in majority of factories in Ahmedabad as well as Howrah and 
Calcutta. The worst centres were Bangalore and Nagpur where insanitary 
conditions v ere found in 75 per cent, and 80 jjcr cent, of units respectively. 
Thus, in the country as a whole satisfactory arrangements existed in only about 
58 per cent, of the factories. 


4*7 Leave and Holidays with Pay 

Though under the Factories Act employers are under obligation to grant 
only annual leave (i.e. earned leave) with pay to their eni])loyees, nevertheless 
it was found in tlic coxirse of the Survey that citlier as a resnlb of a/greements, 
adjudication awards, etc., or as a consequence of growth of convention quite a 
large number of cotton textile factories in the country were granting other types 
of leave with pay to their employees. Statement 4*5 .sliows the percentage of 
factories granting various types of leave and holidays with pay. 


Statement 4-5 

Percentage of Cotton Textile Factories Granting Various Ttipes of Leave with pay 

{1960^1) 



No. of 

Estimated percentage of factories granting 

Centre 

factories 

f 







Earned 

Casual 

Sick 

Festival 



learo (i.©.. 

leave 

leavo 

or national 



annual 



holidays 



^ leave) 




(i) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(«) 

1. Ahmedabad . . 

111 

84-6 

58*0 

53*9 

47*8 

2. Ajmer and Jaipur 

4 

100 0 

100*0 

, , 

100*0 

3. Bangalore 

16 

250 

25 0 

, , 

50*0 

4. Bombay City and its Suburbs . . 

189 

73-3 

37*5 

28*2 

34*8 

5. Coimbatore . . 

99 

89-9 


7*9 

100*0 

6. Howrah and Calcutta . . 

35 

100*0 

29*5 

52*4 

100*0 

7. Indore 

7 




100*0 

8. Kanpur 

13 


39*8 

39*8 

100*0 

9. Madurai and Ramanathapuram 

35 

92*6 

31*4 

31*4 

100*0 

10. Nagpur 

13 

69*2 

38*5 

38*5 

38*5 

11. Sholapur 

84 

17*8 

9*6 

9*6 

6*4 

12. Residual 

795 

48*1 

16*9 

13*2 

67*8 

13. AlMndia 

1,401 

68*7 

26*8 

19*6 

62*0 
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4*7*1 Earned Leave 

Thfi report of the Labour Investigation Committee shows tliat at the i irne oi 
their enquiry, except for a few stray cases, there was no system of grant inw 
earned leave in cotton textile factories in the country. Since then, as a result of 
the amendment of the Factories Act, it is now incumbent on employers to 
grant annual leave to such of their workers who put in the prescribed qualifying 
period of service. At the time of the Survey, it is estimated that, 59 per cent, of 
the factories were granting earned leave. All the factories surveyed in Ajmer 
and Jaipur, Howrah and Calcutta, Indore, and Kanpur were found to be 
complying with the law. In other centres the proportion of defaulting factories 
varied. The extent of violation was greatest in Sholapur where nearly 82 per cent, 
of the factories were ignoring the law. In Bangalore also 75 per cent, of the fac- 
tories were found to be defaulters. In the Residual Group and Nagpur also quite 
a few factories were not granting earned leave. Every where the defaulters w(^^o 
mainly small establishments. In the course of the Survey it was found that in 
nearly 32 percent, of the factories in the Residual Group, 25 per cent, in Banga- 
lore, about 12 per cent, each in'^Ahmed.abad and Bombay City and its Suburbs 
managements were not granting leave to their employees and were paying 
wages in lieu of the leave due to them. It is estimated that in the country as a 
whole the percentage ofsiich factories was nearly 21. Almost all the concerned 
factories were smaUtestablishments. Since leave granted to workers was on the 
basis of the provisions of the Factories Act, the period of leave, qualifying 
conditions, rate of payment, etc., were the same as proscribed under the 
Act. 


In a large number of factories administrative, managerial, technical and 
clerical personnel enjoyed better privileges than those conferred under the 
Factories Act. For example, in Ahmedabad under an award (dated April 1958) 
of a Board of Arbitration, technical and supervisory staff of member mills of 
the Ahmedabad Millowners’ Association were entitled to one month’s privilege 
leave with full pay and allowances for every 11 months of active service. Simi- 
larly, clerical staff were entitled to privilege leave of one month with full pay and 
allowances after every 12 months’ service under an award dated July 1958 of 
the Board of Arbitration. In Bombay also leave privileges of technical, super- 
visory and clerical staff were regulated by certain awards of the Industrial 
Courk All these employees were entitled to one month’s leave on full pay and 
allowances after every 11 months of active service. The First Industrial Tribunal, 
W. Bengal by an award dated May 1968 directed 47 cotton textile mills in the 
State to grant 21 days privilege leave with full pay in a year to all clerical 
employees not covered under the Factories Act. In other centres almo-at all 
large factories and many small establishments granted 16 to 30 days earned leave 
on full pay to supervisory and clerical staff. The most common practice was 
to grant a month’s leave after one year’s service. 

To assess the extent to which the benefit of privilege leave was enjoyed 
by workers information was collected regarding the number of workers in 
each sampled factory who enjoyed leave during 1969. Statement 4-6 shows the 
estimated average daily number of workers employed in cotton textile factories, 
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the percentage of workers who enjoyed leave and their distribution according 
to the number of days availed as leave. 

Statement 4-6 

Estimated Proportion of Workers Grant&l Earned Leave with Pay During 1959 


Centro 


EBiimatod 
daily 
number of 
workers eraj>- 
loyed in 1969 


Estimated Torcontago distribution of 
percentage of workers who enjoyed 
workers who leave by period of leave 
enjoyed leave enjoyed 

to the totals- ^ ^ 

employed Up to 5 6 to 10 

days days 


(1) 

(2) 

( 3 ) 

(■t) 

( 5 ) 

1. Ahmodabad . . 

1,46,766 

88-7 

6 5 

90 

2. Ajmer and Jaipur 

4,610 

72 2 

2 6 

7-7 

3. Bangalore 

6,602 

90-4 

31 

7-6 

4. Bombay City and its Suburbs . . 

1,90,249 

76-7 

3-3 

60 

5. Coimbatore . . 

45,652 

91-9 

2-8 

18-4 

(>. Howrah and Calcutta . . 

37,660 

71-9 

0-7 

30 

7. Tndoro 

19,833 

07-7 

12*9 

18-7 

8. Kanpur 

3.5,843 

74*6 

10 

0-8 

9. Madurai and Ramanathapuram 

23,780 

94*3 

6-9 

9-3 

10. Nagpur 

11,744 

55-9 

4*9 

16-6 

11. Sholapur 

29,066 

430 

6 6 

38 >4 

12. Residual 

2,65,348 

78*4 

4 5 

10-2 

13. AU-lndia 

8,06,133 

79-6 

4*5 

9*4 


Percentage distribution of workers who enjoyed leave 
by period of leave enjoyed 


11 to 16 16 to 20 21 t o 25 25 to 30 over 30 

days days days daya days 


(6) 

(7-. 

(8) 

( 9 ) 

(10) 

1 . Ahmodabad . . 

710 

3 4 

2*8 

6*0 

2*3 

2. Ajmer and Jaipur 

78*9 

3*0 

3*8 

4*1 

, , 

3. Bangalore 

83*8 

2*8 

2 2 

0-6 

01 

4. Bombay City and its Suburbs . . 

61*2 

4*6 

4*1 

18*1 

3*7 

6. Coimbatore . . 

74*5 

1*2 

1*1 

1*4 

0*6 

6. Howrah and Calcutta . . 

92*2 

1*7 

1*4 

0*8 

0*2 

7. Indore 

57*8 

0 4 

7*1 

2*1 

1*0 

8. Kanpur 

91*0 

10 

14 

4*6 

0*2 

9. Madurai and Ramanathapuram 

81*4 

0*7 

0 3 

0*7 

1*7 

10. Nagpur 

70*4 

7*0 

1*1 

. . 

, , 

11. Sholapur 

62*6 

0*9 

1*0 

0*6 

1*1 

12. Residual 

72-7 

6*4 

2-8 

2*6 

0*8 

13. All-India 

71 0 

4*1 

2*9 

6*4 

1*7 


It is estimated that during 1959 nearly 80 per cent, of the workers enjoyed 
earned leave with pay. The percentage of workers availing leave was the highest 
(98 per cent.) in Indore and the lowest in Sholapur (43 per cent.). In all the centres 
most of the workers enjoyed 11 to 16 days’ leave. The percentage of workers in this 
group was 71 in the cotmtry as a whole. Workers availing 6 to 10 days 
accounted for about 9 per cent, of the total. The next important group waa 
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26 to 30 days’ which accounted for nearly 6 per cent, of workers availing 
leave. This figure is largely influenced by a high proportion (18 per cent) of 
workers in Bombay City and its Siibiirl)s enjoying 26 to 30 days leave. 

4*7-2 Casual Leave 

Nearly 27 per cent, of the factories (Statement 4*6) had the system of 
granting casual leave with pa5^ But, except for a very few, all extended this 
benefit to only certain groups of employees e.g., teclinical, supervisory, adminis- 
trative and clerical staff*. In Ahmcdabad, technical and supervisory staff of 
member mills of the Ahmcdabad Millowners’ Association were entitled to 16 
days’ casual leave in a year under an award of a Board of Arbitration. Similarly, 
clerical staff in these momhor mills were entitled to 10 days’ casual leave in a 
year with full pay and allowances. Similar bencllts were enjoyed by the above 
categories of emplojmes in the member mills of tlie Millowners’ Association, 
Bombay, under certain adjudication awards, etc. in Ajmer-eTaipur, all the 
factories covered were granting 16 days’ leave with normal pay to their super- 
visory and clerical staff. In Bangalore, only one large factory was granting 10 
days’ casual leave on full pay to its clerical staff. Most of the factories in Coim- 
batore were allowing ]>aid casual leave to certain categories of employees. The 
number of days allowed in a 3 ear ranged from 6 to 16. A few allowed even 30 
days but they were not granting earned leave. Though the omnibus cotton tex- 
tile award of 1958 in W. Bengal did not provide for the grant of paid casual leave, 
nevertheless, one of tlie small establishments covered in the course of the Survey 
was found to })e allowing 6 days’ casual leave to its cmj)loyees after they com- 
pleted 240 days’ service. In Indore, all factories were granting 16 days’ leave 
on full pay to their technical and managerial staff. Only 4 sampled factories in 
Madurai ancl Bamanat hapurani were granting casual leave. All of them were 
large establishments and tlic}^ granted 15 days’ leave on full pay. In two of them, 
the privilege was enjoyed by office staff only, in one by clerical and supervisory 
staff* and in the remaining by certain Maistries alone. Two factories in Kanj)ur 
were found to be granting sncJi leave. In one 15 days’ leave on normal pay was 
allowed to all monthly rated staff after 1 year’s service. The other granted 
casual leave on full pay to its watch and ward stiiff but had not fixed the number 
of days. In Nagpur, all large establishnn-nts were granting 10 days’ leave on 
normal pay to those employees who completerl 1 year’s service. Only a few 
large factories in Shola]mr were found to be having a system of granting paid 
casual leave to their staff members or technical, clerical or supervisory per- 
sonnel. The number of days allowed were 10 in a year but in one factory super- 
visory staff was allowed 15 days. In the Residual Group also generally clerical, 
technical and supervisory staff were being allowed paid casual leave by some 
of the factories. The number of days allowed ranged from 5 to 16 in a year. 
Only a small number of them stated that they extended this benefit to their 
production workers. 

4*7*3. aS ic k Ijk rt ve 

Wliorever tlie Employees’ State Insurance Scheme was in force workers 
satisfying certain qualifying conditions were entitled to sick leave as well as 
cash and medical benefit from the Employees’ State Insurance Corporation. 
At the time of the Survey the Scheme was in force in nearly 100 important 
M/n(N)55D(>rLB— 6 
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industrial C(>htre8 including almost all pockets of concentration of cotton tax- 
tile industry. Conie^uently, workers wore enjoying sick leave under the 
Scheme. The following description relates to benefits granted by managements 
of factories not covered under th^i Scheme, or to employees outside the pur- 
view of tne scheme or extra benefits to which employees were entitled. 

None of the fiictories in Ajmer-Jaipiir, Bangalore and Indore had any 
system of granting .si(;k leave. Elsewhere usually sikjJi leave with pay was being 
allowed generally to only a limited (categories of employees and the percentage 
of such factories in the country was about 20. Under (tertain awards of Board 
of .i\jbit ration, to which a reference has been made ea rlier, technical, supervisory 
and clerical staff of member mills of the Ahniedabad, Millownera’ Asaocia- 
iiou were, entitled to sick leave on half pay at (he rate of one month for each 
year of service subj(x;t to a maximum of 12 months in all during the whole 
service. Similar bf'iiefit was enjoyrxl by technical and supervisory staff of the 
member mills of ( he Millownera’ Association, Bombay. In Coimbatore, only two 
small factr ri :• ; wtwe found to be granting sick leave. In OTie of them the matter 
was onlireh at the discretioii of the nianagenumt while in the other only those 
clerical employees who had put in one ytiar’s service were being allowed 7 
days’ leave with full pay in a year. The Industrial Tribunal, W. Bengal iiv its 
award of Juno 1958 eoJkceniing dispute in 47 cotton textile factories in the 
State directed that all W'orkt'rs shall be entitled to 15 days’ sick leave in a year 
on full pay till tliey were (xivcr-xl l>y the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme. 
In KanY>ur, only two of the factories allowed sick leave with full pay to some 
of their (‘mployeos. It’ one of them all monthly ratttd (jraployocs, except watch 
ajid ward stall, were allowed 15 days’ leave afttw 1 year's service. In 
the other factory the management claimed that they aMowed sick leave to their 
watch and war<i .staff at (heir discretion and had not fixed the number of 
days. Only four large. fact<nies in Madurai and Raman athapuram allowed 
16 days’ sick leave on normal pay eitlnw to their office staff and/or 
supervistny and technical staff. Only one of them had not prescribed any 
condition, the rest uad laid dowm one year’s .service as the qualifying condition. 
In Nagpur and SluJapur also only large factoiie.s granted sick leave. All large 
factories cov<'Ted iji Nagpur allowed 11 days’ l(‘av(! on half pay after 1 year’s 
service, lu Sholepui, such a system was found to be*, existing in three large 
factori(iS. One of tli(;m allowed 15 day.^' leave on half pay, while the rest 
granted one month’s leave on half basic ]){.»y. In the Re.sidual Group only 
a few factorii^s allow'od paid .'-ick le;ifv<f to all their <miployees. M o.stly tiie 
benefit was re.stricted to non-production workers, e.g., clerks, technicians 
and supervisory staff. The number of days allowed ranged fcoxn 7 to 30. The 
usual condition attached was cue y(nir’.s service. In some of the factories 
the leave was on half pay but in otfiers it was on full pay. 

4*7 ’4 National and Festival Holiday a 

As would bo evident from figures given in Statement 4’6 the system of 
granting national or festival holidays with pay was in vogue in all the centres 
of the industry. The practice was found to be universal in Ajm( r-Jaipur, 
Coimbatore, Howrah-Calcutta, Indore, Kanpur and Madurai-Ramanatba- 
purani. In other centre.s tlie percentage of factories granting such holidays 
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varied from 6-4 in Sholapur to 67*8 ia the Residual Group. Statement 4*7 
shows the distribution of factories ac(’ordiiig to the number of paid holidays 
allowed in a year in various centres. 

Staticmknt 4*7 

National and Fe.'itival Holidays with Pay allowed in Cotton Textile Factories 

{ 1960 - 61 ) 

Estima- Esiimatod percontago of factories where the 
tod No. of days allowed in a yoar was 

percent- t ^ ^ 

Centro No. of age of Up to 5 Over 6 Over 10 Over 16 Not 

faotorios factories days and up and up hxed 



granting 

festival 

and 

national 

holidays 


to 10 
days 

to 15 



1 

2 3 

4 

6 

0 

7 

8 

1. Ahmedabad 

HI 47-8 

100 0 




m • 

3. Ajmer and Jaipur 

4 1000 

100*0 





3. Bangalore 

le 60 0 

600 

60 0 




4. Bombay City and its Suburbs 

189 34-8 

100*0 

. . 




6. Coimbatore 

99 100 0 

10 1 

89*9 




6. Howrah and Calcutta 

35 100 0 


100 0 



« • 

7. Indore 

7 1000 

14*3 

85*7 



• • 

8. Kanpur 

9. Madurai and R-amanatha- 

13 1000 


59*0 

20*5 

20 5 

• • 

puram 

35 100 0 

7*4 

92*0 

, , 

. . 

• • 

10. Nagpur 

13 38-6 

100*0 

, . 

. . 

. . 

• • 

1 1 . Sholapur 

Hi 0*4 

100*0 

. . 

. • 

. • 

• • 

12. Residual 

795 67*8 

41*4 

63-8 

3*4 


1*4 

13. AU India 

1,401 02- 0 

43*1 

53-4 

2*4 

0*3 

0*8 


In the country as a whole per cent, of the factories granting paid 
national or festival holidays were allowing 0 to 10 days in a year and 43 per 
cent, were allowing not mure than u days. In Ahmedabad 2 to 5 holidays 
were being granted. Some of tht; factories in this centre granted pay for such 
days to all eiriployiics while others paid to only permanent employees. Fac- 
tories covci'ed in Ajmer granl< d 2 paid hulida> s to all employees without any 
condiiion. In Bangalore, some of tlio factories allowed 3 holidays and others 
7 in a year. None of them imposed any condition. Two to 4 days were 
being granted in some of the factories in Bombay City and its Suburbs. Some 
of the establishments paid for the lK»lidays to all their employees, but others 
extended this benefit only to t<‘chuical and clerical staff. Payment was made 
in a few factories lo only those who attended work on the day preceding and/or 
following the holiday. 

At lh(5 (inie (►f the Survc'y, under the Madras Indust rial Establishments 
(National and F(\stival Holidays) Act, 1958, all industiial estal)]ishments in 
Madras Slate w’ero under an ol>ligation to gi*aiit 7 holidays on average pay 
to all tlu»^e eiripIc‘yo4\s wdio completed 30 days’ service in the establishment* 
Most of the cotton textile factories in Coimbatore and Madurai-Ramanatha- 
puram, two of the centres covered in the course of the Survey in the State, 
were found to be following the above Act. However, a few of the smaller fac- 
tories were found to be granting only 2 or 3 holidays 
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In West Bengal, leave and liolidays in 47 (>ottoii textile factories were 
regulated by an award of an Industrial Tribunal given in May 1958. Under 
this award all (unpioyees were entitled to 9 holidays with full pay if they worked 
for the full day during the day prce<“ding the holiday. Kxcept for one factory, 
all others e.<jvered in the course of th<* Survey in Howrah and Caleutla were 
following the award. Thejinit which was the exception was allowing 8 days. 

In Indore only one of the small f;K;torios t^overed allowed 2 holidays. The 
rest allowed 6 to 8 days. The gencial ])rac.tice in Ka.u])ur was to allow d hr)li- 
days with pa.y to monthly paid emjdoyoes. Jm; of llie managements had 
prescribed the condition that the employee should be present on the preceding 
or suc<!ceding the holiday before he could entith d for pay for the holiday. 
Oiily large factories in Nagpur as well as ^holapur w<‘re grant ing holidays 
with j>ay to their employees. The contanned faetories in Nagpur were allow- 
iug 4 holidays, whereas in Shola]tur only one or two days were allowed in a 
year. 

4 •7*5 WeMy Offs 

The Sui vey shows that all the factories were eomplying with th.e provisions 
of the Factories Act regarding (he grant of a wet'k'ly day of rest to tlu'ir em- 
ployees. Such oft day.s w<‘re without, pay except for j)ersoji.s who were monthly 

rated. 
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WEL FARE A N D A MEN I TIES 

111 the Cotton. Textiles Industry, ns in any other industry in the country, 
there are two types of ANcIfare a(itiviti(*s of eniploycrs -(a) obligatory, i.e., 
thos(i whieh art' preseribt'd ijiuh'T any labour la.w, and {h) voluntary, i.e., those 
anieniiieTs whit^li are ?iot statutory but which the employers have provided of 
their own accord cillier in a spirit of benevoltuK-c or as a moral obligation. In 
the f*oursc of Oio Survey ifift)rmation was colh.cted on both the types of activi- 
ties and tlie findings an^ discussed below. 

{a) Ohlif/atory 

5-1 Driifliny Water Facilities 

At the tiiiie of the Survey all the factories, except a few in Bombay City 
ajid its Suburbs, Howrah and Calcutta and the Resiclnal Group, had complied 
with the. law an<l had made arrangements for the supply of drinking water 
to their employees. Details relating to the perc^entage of factories which had 
made arra>ug(3m('nts and the tyj^e (if arrangements 77ia<lo, etc., are given in the 
following Statement 5*1. 

Statement 5 • 1 

Driakufff Water facilities in Cotton Textile Factories 

(196061) 


Centre 


Esfiina- Ksiimatod porcoiitago of faotorioa where 
tod water supply *arrangomont was 

No. of percent- — 

factories age (if Rofrigo- Earthen Earthen Tube- Only 
factories rated pitchers* pitchers wells or taps 
whore water and wells 

drinking buckets, 

water drums, 

arrange- etc. 

monls 

existed 


Estimat 

ed 

-percent- 
age of 
faotoriet 
making 
arrange- 
ment* 
for cool 
water in 
summer 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1. Ahmedabad 

111 

1000 

250 

56*7 

11*2 


7*1 

100 0 

2. Ajmer and J«aipur 

4 

100 0 

, , 

1000 



, . 

100 0 

3. Bangalore 

10 

100 0 

. , 

. . 

50 0 


500 

250 

4. Bombay city and 
its Suburbs 

180 

970 

19C 

42-8 

29*4 


8*2 

941 

5. Coimbatore 

99 

100 0 


15-2 

360 

5 0 

43*8 

46*8 

6. Howrah and Cal- 
cutta . . 

35 

81*9 




58* 1 

41-9 

11-4 

7. Indore 

7 

100 0 

14-3 


85 • 7 

, . 

, . 

1000 

8. Kanpur 

13 

100 0 



, . 

, , 

100 0 

1000 

9. Madurai and Ra- 
manathapuram . . 

35 

100 0 

15-7 

22*7 

30-6 


31 0 

69*9 

10. Nagpur 

13 

1000 


61-6 


. . 

38‘5 

1000 

11. Sholapur 

84 

100 0 

, , 

. , 

11*4 

. , 

88*0 

17-8 

12. Residual 

795 

89*0 

1*3 

36-2 

15*6 

13'4 

33-5 

58*9 

13. All-India 

1,401 

82*9 

61 

33-2 

190 

90 

32*7 

63*4 


Those factories which had no arrangements at all wero invariably small 
establishments. In Howrah and Calcutta, the concerned factories were located 
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in compounds where there were some other small factories as well and the em- 
ployees were utilising the arranpements exist inc in other factories. Tn the Resi- 
dual Group, some of the fnctories were a part of t he residerce of the ]>ro])Tietors or 
very near them and therefore worker.-? n^;cd th?> taps in ih**. pv? iprictor’s m.-idenoe. 

From the information given in th.e Statement 5-1, it will be seen that 
majority of the faetories had provided receptacles for the purpose, the most 
<'ommon being earthen pitchers. Exct'pt hm a very few cases the receptacles 
were foiind to be neat and clean. In about one third f>f the factories taps, 
connected with municipal mains had been provided for drinking water. 

The Factories Act makes it obligatory for every factoi-y employing more 
than 250 workers to make arriingomejits for the .supply of eool drinking water 
during hot weather. It is e.stirnated that at the time of the Survey the per- 
centage of factories employing more than 260 workers was e. 'arly 30. Of those 
nearly 82 per cent, had com,. lied with the law. Besides tlui.??? uMnagements of 
a large number of other fact?jries, which were not under any statutory obli- 
gation, also stated that they madts arrangements for the supply of cool water 
during summer month.s. The predominant arrangement was in the form of 
earthen pitchers. Tn the industry as a whole- only aboul G ])<'!• cent, of the fac- 
tories had installed mechanical ?;ool<‘r.s, 

8*2 Washing Facilities 

It is estimated that at the time of the Survey nearly 70 per ceirt. of the 
factories in the country had provided washing facilities to their employees. 
The details relating to the proportion of factories providing the facility, to- 
gether with the type of arrangement made, are given in Statement 5 •2. 

Statement 6-2 

Washing Facilities in Cotton Textile Factor ies 

{ 1060 - 61 ) 


Esti- Porcoiitago distribution of faotories providing 
nitttod facilities according to typo of facility 


Centre 

No. of ]>ercon- ^ 

factories tago of Troughs 
faotories with 
providing taps or 
washing jots 
faoilitios 

Wash Taps on 
basins stand 
with pipos 
taps 

Water 

stored 

in 

recepta- 

cles 

Others* 

1 

2 

3 4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

1. Ahmodabad 

111 

9«-'3 3-7t 

ll*3t 

730 

120 


2. Ajmer and Jaipur 

4 

1000 

100 0 



3. Bangalore 

4. Bombay City and its Su- 

16 

260 


100 0 



burbs . . 

189 

77*6 61t 

7-9t 

78 -Sf 

7-7t 

, , 

Coimbatore 

99 

870 3-3 

6-8t 

81<8 

91 

, , 

Howrah and Calcutta 

36 

52-4 

100 0 


, , 

7. Indore . . 

7 

1000 

14-3 

85-7 



t. Kanpur 

9 , Madurai and Ramanatha* 

13 

1000 

80*8 

19-2 



puram 

35 

1000 

46 

63*3 


, . 

10. Nagpur 

13 

1000 

^ , 

38*6 

61-5 

. , 

11. Sholapur 

84 

87*7 

3-6t 

87*0 

4-7 

4-7 

12. Residual 

795 

58-8 l*9t 

4-5t 

69-9 

7-8 

15-9 

13. All India 

1.401 

69*6 2-5 

8-2 

73- 1 

8*2 

80 


•Relate to such arrangements as tube- wells, etc. 

flndicatea predominant arrangements. Besides the type of facility in question there were 
some others also. 
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Except for Kanpur and evorywlicre taps on stand pipes wera 

provided by the majority of tlic factories for washing purposes. In Kanpur 
wasb basins fitted witli taps was the jm'doininant ariangenient, wheree«; ::: 
Nagpur mostly water stored in receptacles was pr(^vided for I he purpose. 

Nearly 40 per cent, ('f the factories providin'^ wa.sliing facilities were sup- 
plying some cleansing material (e.g., soap, seda, etc.) their em]>loyees. Nearly 
three-foui ills of such fac'tories supplied iuily soap, al out a fifth su]>]>U d soap 
as well as certain other items like towtds, nail or rublx^r brusli, and lh<' rest 
supplied washing seda, soda ash, ete., for the }>nr[)ose. 

The Factories Act provides that where v-t women are employed separate 
arrangements should be made for them. The informatic)!! colh^cted indicates 
that vseparate washing facilities had berm ]>pA id< d in only about 31 per cent, 
of the factories employing women. In nearly 34 per cent, of these factories 
proper screaming had not been done to afford privacy. The following Statement 
5*3 contains centr<‘. wise details relat iiig to facttorips ]>r(>vidiiig (‘h^ansiug mater- 
ial as also those inaking separate arrangements for tba ir women workers. 

Statement 5 • 3 

Biitirnaied Percentaqc of Factories Clransiiifj Material and Having 

{^Cf-iarate Washituj Arramian: ete. for Women 

{1900 61) 


EstimA- 

t*d 


PorcontAge distribution of Estimated peroentagd of 
factories supply inj:; clean- factori## 



Centre 

No. of percent- 

sing material accr^rding 

r 

A . 




factories age of 

to material simp lied 

Employ- 

Employ- 

■ Where 



factories r 


}y 


ing 

ing 

separate 



haring 



women 

women 

faoilitiee 



washing 

Soap 

Soap and 

1 Other 


and 

provided 



facilities 

only 

other 

items 


providing 

; for 



and 


items 

(•K- 


separate 

women 



supplying 



\raFihing 


waphiug 

wore 



eleansing 



soda, 


facilities 

Hot pro- 



material 



soda ash. 

for them 

perly 






etc.) 



sereened* 

— 

1 

J 3 

4 

5 

o' 

7 ' 

s'” 

9~ 

1. 

Ahmedabad 

111 41*4 

911 

8*9 

, . 

73*1 

““44*7 

11*8 

2. 

Ajmer and Jaipur 

4 

, , 

, , 

. . 

100*0 

• • 

. . 

3. 

Bangalore 

16 160*0 

100*0 

. . 

. . 

100*0 

25*0 

100-0 

4. 

Bombay City and 









its Suburbs 

189 39*0 

85*0 

15*0 

. , 

43*4 

54*4 

12-6 

5. 

Coimbatore 

99 56-3 

63*3 

20*6 

16*1 

79*8 

540 

56-6 


6. Howrah and Calcutta 

7. Indore 

8. Kanpur 

9. Madurai and Rama- 
nathapuram 

10. Nagpur 

11. Sholapur 

12. Residual 

13. All India 


35 

7 

13 

35 

13 

84 

795 

1,401 


56 

85 

39 


100 

100 - 

51 


34-3 


231 

11-9 

41-3 

39-5 


340 

69*7 
69 0 
73-8 


,30-3 
310 
22- 1 


48*4 
66 0 

4-1 


85 

61 


54-6 

38-5 

95*9 

450 

53*6 


33-3 


14*4 
500 
6 6 
27 0 
31-8 


100*0 

50*1 

38*5 

33-7 


♦The percentage relates to factories in Col. (8). 

5 • 3 Bathing Facilities 

In the Cotton Textile Indf.stry manufacturing processes are quite clean 
and workers aro not required to handle dirty materials. Consequently, bathing 
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arrangements for empl(»yoes are not as necessary as in certain other industries. 
However, it was t’ouad in the (jourso (»f the KSurvoy that many factories had 
made arrangements. It is estimated that the ])erc<^ntago of such factories in 
the country as a whole was about 20. Tbe following Statement 6*4 gives 
centre-wise details. 


Statement 5*4 

Efstinidted Pcrce}tt<r(je of F(frtorie.^ Providing L-^ifh-Roonia 

(/mn?) 


No. of E«tiinatofl Nstimaiod porcoiit. of f.totorios provi- 
factoriosi porcoiitago <ling > 

Contre of ^ ^ 

io.sprovi- Only for Only for Soparatoly Combined 
diiig bath moil women for men for men 
rooms and womon and women 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

J. Ahmodabad 

111 

61-6 

18-2 

5*8 

09*8 

6-2 

2. Ajinor and Jaipur 

4 

50 U 


100 0 

, , 

, , 

3. Bangalore . . 

10 

. , 


, , 


, , 

4. Bombay City and its 
Suburbs 

189 

32*7 

32- 1 


63 1 

4*8 

5. Coimbatore 

09 

15*8 

SI 0 


181 


6. Howrah and Calcutta 

35 

11-4 



100 0 


7. Indore 

7 

42-9 



100 0 


8. Kanpur 

13 

20*5 

100 0 




9. Madurai and llamaiia- 
thapuram . . 

35 

471 

100 0 




10. Nagpur 

13 

38*5 

100 0 


. , 

. • 

11. Sholapur .. 

84 

31 0 

10-2 


10-2 

79-6 

12, Keaidual . , 

705 

0 3 

390 

4-0 

38-2 

17-9 

13. All India . . 

1,401 

190 

30-3 

3-2 

45*7 

14-8 


♦Poroentago relates to Col. (3). 

The figures given in Statement 5 • 4 would show that the degree of attention 
paid by mauagements to bathing facilil v varied from centre to centre. On one 
end were the factories in Ahmedabad, wliere it is estimated that nearly 62 per 
ceDt. of them had bath-rooms, wherea.s in Bangalore not a single factory 
covered had provided such a facility. O'i.ly about 76 per cent, of the factories 
providing bath-rooms emj)loyed women also. Of these nearly 66 per cent, 
had made separate arr.angements for their women employees. Except for some 
cases ip Ahmedabad, Bombay (’ity and its Suburb; , Coimbatore and in the 
Residual Group, every where bath-rooms were found to be clean. 

6*4 Lockers 

It is estimated that only about 3 per cent, of the factories had provided 
lockers for keeping clothing not wf)rii during working hour.s. The percentage 
offactoriesprovidingsncli afjicilily was7*4 in Ahmedabad and 10 in Coimba- 
tore. Among otlicr centres whore lockers bad been provided were Bombay City 
and its Suburbs, Sholapur and the Residual Group but the percentage of fac- 
tories providiug them was negligible. 
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6*5 Canteens 

TTier!' was no statutory provision requiring employers to provide canteen 
when th” l.„il)our Tnvestigalion Committee crmductcd tlieir enquiry. TTowovct, 
from their report it would appear that a laTg<’ iiimiber of cotton textile fuetoiieK 
surveyed by the Committee in Bombay City, Ahmedabad, Sholapur and Coim- 
batore and many in other centres had canteens. In tlu' absencti of any pres- 
cribed standards regarding equipment, hygieni', (de., many of them were 
found to b-. pt'ttv stalls, generally run by contractors or shopkct p(irs, where 
tea or colTee and some snacks were sold. In (piite a few centres, specially in 
South India, the syr>tem of serving meals had also beeix starte d. A legal ])ro- 
vision, authorising (he State Cove'rnmeuits to make nd's rt ipiiring speeifie'd 
factories eiripbjving more than 250 workeers to set u]) eantceus, in conformity 
with pre.serilx'd stanelards and conditions, Avas incorporated for the first time 
in the Factories Act by virtue- of an amending Act passed in 1917. Thus when 
tlui Survey was conducted tliere was a statutory j>rovision on the*- subject. 

Oji the basis of the data collected it is ('stinrited that at the time of 
the Survey the pere-cntage of cotton textile faetoriees in the countiy employing 
morei than 250 workers was neatly 30. Of these, it, is estimated Ihiit nearly 88 
per cent, had canteens. Ttie defaulting es(a,b)ishmenls were found to be only 
in Coimbatore, Howrah and Calcutta and the Ib'.siduiil Croup. Besides those 
which were under a statutory obb'ga,tioti to ])rovido ti canteen, it: w;is found 
that, some others had also provided this fae.iliry', l)ut tlntir number was rather 
negligible. If thc.se factories are also taki'ii iixto aeeonnt, the ])creoJitage of 
cottou textile factories having canteens was xiearly 28 in the entire country at 
the time of the Survey. The following Statement 5-5 shows llu' position in 
each centre. 

Statkmknt 5-5 


Estimated Percentuae of Factor ie-i llarina Canteens 

{J060-OI) 


Centre 

No. of 
factories 

Kslimateil Percentage of factories 

A 

r~ 

Km plow- 
ing more 
than 
250 

workers 

Employ- 
ing im)ro 
than 

250 

workers 
and having 
canteens 

Employ- 
ing 250 
ur Icflfl 
workers 
but 

having 

canteens 

Having 
canteens 
whether 
under 
obligation 
or not 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Ahmedabad . . 

111 

53-9 

100 0 


53*9 

2. Ajmer and Jaipur 

4 

100 0 

100 0 


100*0 

3 . Bangalore 

10 

25 0 

100*0 


25*0 

4 . Bombay City and its Suburbs . . 

189 

37*7 

100*0 

5*9 

43*0 

5 . Coimbatore . . 

99 

59-6 

09*8 


41*6 

6. Howrah and Calcutta . . 

35 

52-4 

05 • 5 


34*3 

7. Indore 

7 

85*7 

100‘0 

11-3 

100*0 

8. Kanpur 

13 

61-5 

100*0 


61*5 

9. Madurai and Ramanathapuram 

35 

47-1 

100*0 

153 

62*4 

10. Nagpur 

13 

38*5 

100*0 

. . 

38-5 

11. Sholapur 

84 

9-5 

100-0 


0*5 

12. Residual 

795 

19*0 

82*1 

0-9 

17-3 

13 . All India 

1.401 

29-8 

87*6 

1-8 

27-9 
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Statement 5*6 

Agency for Ttumiinij and A rliclirs fiold iib Canteens 

( 1960 - 61 ) 


Centro Kstimatod IVrrontago of CanteenB 

Whi( ]i were run by 

— I ^ ■■*■■■ — ■ 

Manage- (Joiitrae- Jointly Workers’ By 
moats tors by oo- workers 

workofB operatives 
and 

manage- 

ments 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 . Ahmedabad . . 

71 

2fi-8 


66*1 


2. Ajmer and Jaipur 

50-0 


soo 



3. Bangalore 

100 0 





4. Bombay City and its Suburbs . . 

72-8 

27 * 2 




5. Coimbatore . . 

03-1 


6*0 



0. Howrah and Calcutta . . 

66-7 

33-3 




7. Indore 

. . 

lOO-O 




8. Kanpur 

66*6 

33-4 




0. Madurai and Ramarathapuram 

37*1 

62*0 




10. Nagpur 

100*0 





11. Sholapur 

100*0 





12. Residual 

63*4 

24*8 

6*5 

15*3 


13. All India 

55*4 

25-6 

3*5 

15*6 



Centro 

Wliich Sold 

A 

Whore ar 

tides were sold at 

r 

Only tea 
coffee 
and 
snacks 

Meals in 
additif'n 
to t»*a, 
snacks, 
etc. 



Subsidised No-profit 
rates no-loss 

■ 

Market 

rates 


7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

1. Ahmedabad . . 

86;,9 

13*1 

13-7 

19*6 

66*7 

2. Ajmer and Jaipur 

100 0 


100*0 



3. Bangalore 

, . 

100 0 

1000 

. . 

, , 

4. Bombay City and its Suburbs , . 

68*2 

31-8 

47-3 

28*6 

24-1 

6. Coimbatore . . 

20*6 

79-4 

60*3 

39*7 


6. Howrah and Caloutta 

100*0 


33*3 


66*7 

7. In-lore 

IGOO 


. . 

, . 

100*0 

8. Kanpur 

33-4 

66*6 

33*4 

33*4 

33*2 

9. Madurai and Ramanathapuram 

25*2 

74*8 

25*2 

11-9 

62*9 

10. Nagpur 

100*0 


100*0 

* , 

.. 

11. Sholapur 

66*6 

33*4 


66*6 

33*4 

12. Residual 

67*8 

32-2 

27-2 

39-3 

33*6 

18. All India 

64*3 

35-7 

34-4 

29*8 

35*8 
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Statement 5*6 gives details relating to agencies running tlie canteens as 
also distribution of canteens according to tyi>cs of items sold, etc. It would 
be seen tlia', nearly 36 per cent, of tbe fjictotie.s liaving canteens bad arrange- 
ments for f ('.rving meals and in the rest only snacks, tea and/or coffee, etc., were 
being sob!, n'he system of serving meals was generally m<)re popular in ceni res 
in South India than elsewhere. In nearly one-third of (he factories items 
were sold in. canteens at a subsidised rate and in almost equal numlvT market 
price was being (;harg<Hl. Only in about 30 per cent, of the faolories items 
were sold on a no-profit-no-los.s basis. The following Statement shows the 
agency which fixed prices of items sold in canteens in various centres ; — 

Statement 5-7 

Percentage DistribntiGn of Canteens According to Agencies Firing Prices of 

Items Sold 
( 1960 - 67 ) 


Estimated per< entago of factories having 
canteens where 


Centro f — ^ 

Prices were fixed by Price 

( — >1 list 



r 

Canteen 

Managing 

Committee 

Co-opera- 

tive 

Society 

Manage- 

ment 

Contrac- 

tor’* 

was dis- 
played 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Ahmedabad . . 

66-1 

6-6 

20-8 

6*6 

66- 1 

2. Ajmer and Jaipur 

60-0 


500 


* • 

3. Bangalore 



1000 



4. Bombay City and its Suburbs . . 

32-3 


* 47-3 

20*4 

32*3 

5, Coimbatore . . 

27-6 


72-5 


41*3 

fi. Howrah and Calcutta . . 

33-4 


33*3 

33*3 


7. Indore 




100*0 

42*0 

8. Kanpur 

1000 




100-0 

9. Madurai and Itamanathapuram 

26-2 


49*6 

25*2 

12*6 

10. Nagpur 

100-0 





11. Sbolapur 

33-4 


66*6 


66*6 

12. Residual 

60-3 

2-2 

31*5 

16*0 

41*5 

13. All India 

44-4 

1-8 

38*6 

15*2 

40-8 




In some of tlio factories, tliousrli tTio,re were Canteen ^MenaL'ing Committees, 
tlu) pri(*c‘s were jf;! being fixe<l bv tli'sse Cramnitt ef'^ bur by managements in 
enie-ull a.ti(>n witb Coinmilfe.e-’. Tie b».w rer|uire.s lluU: a price list of 

itenw sold ^:^K'.n!d be displaved in ike ^-aiueen. However, it was nob being 
done, in most r)f llie faetories as is <a ii)eji< fiNan figures given in Statement 
5*7. MaTiagennuit s of p‘*r eeig. of Ike faeiories having canteens 

paid a regular su!).-idy to eanhauis and ;niollier aj)pr()xin)ately \2 per cent. 
m<ule su<*k ]aiyin. its oeeasioi's^ !1 v. Analysis (T the pui of subsidy shows 
thaf iu nea.rly 33 [»er (^eul . of the <%jst»s they w**r.' paid to }ne.u; the losses while 
in about 10 per rent, they wiu*e paiil to enable t:atite<3ns (o supply articles at 
cheaj)er rates. 

Da.la cor e.led regartliug a^giuKues running the canteens show that, in about 
55 ]>er cent, of the factori(*s they were being run direclly by maonagenients, 
in ‘2(3 i^^er cent, by conti^actors and in IG per cent. ])y worktu-s’ co-operatives. 
The rest were ])eiug run jointly by workers Jind ina, TLageTueiit-’. 'I'he practice 
of running cantcei'^s thrr^ugh workers’ e.o-op*'ra,t ives w.a.' ruo'^fc popular in 
Ahmedabad where two thirds of the ca.nteer.s \vere being nru by this ag<‘nc 34 i 

The rules framed by the State Gf>vernnierits ])rovide that the allairs of 
the cantei'ns i?j cuicli fiietory should l)e managed througli a eanteen managing 
committee (;r)mprising representati ves of employors and work’ers. Oil the basis of 
the data collected it is estifnated that in the. country as a wliole of the factories 
having cant(?ens only about 57 per cent, bad cautotsi managing committees. 
Of th.<^ factories having caJiteeus iii Bang«alore, Kanpur and Nagjuir all had com- 
plied with the law. The percentage of feast ories Irtvi]\g smdi cantcMuis a.ud mana- 
ging committees in varirais centres is estitnaled to bo a.s follmss : Indore 8G; 
Ahmedabad 79; Bombay (2ify and its Suburbs, Ajmer aiul Jai]>iir 50 (aich, the 
Be^idiial Group-Gl, (\>imbatore 3 {, Rlolapur, a-nd ITowrah and (hlcutt a nearly 
33 each, Madurai and Ramauathapuram 25. 

Some of tlic, managements liad used imagination in . (fleeting the site for 
the canteen and had provided a small gank n or lawii near it. On the other hand, 
there were some instances where canteens werci fiund to be located near la va- 
t()ri(\s or around coal or asli dun.ps. ITowevtu*, nearly 88 pvv cen.r. of t no canteens 
wrr(' found to b(^ loa.aWsI in ( fuig^mial sii rTounding-*. Ho far as hygienic condition 
is coi corned, the [)ositi(>n wa.s not b>ujid in bo so good. It is estimated 
that in the country as a whole about 18 percent, of the canteens were being 
maintained in unhygienic conditiem. 0^ Gio factories having canteens 
covered in various cent res, nearly 27 per (*-ent. in Ahmedabad, all in Ajmer and 
Jaipur, 28 per cent, in Bombay city and it^ Suburbs, 33 per cent, in Howrah 
and Calcutta and about 17 percent, in the Residi'ul Group left much to be 
desired so far as hygienic (onditions and other standards are concerned. The 
common defects noticed weje unclean uteiisils, al>seix(:e of periodic white 
washing, absence of precautiojis against Hies and dirty Hours and surroundings. 
In some of the factories canteen ■’ were no better than tea stalls in sheds. However, 
this should not leave the impieN> ion that canteens in the industry as a whole 
were of a poor standard. Generally speaking, wherever canteens were being 
run by the managementvS tliey were quite good. In the course of the Survey 
quite a few canteens of a fairly high standard were noticed. They were very 
well furnished and maintained in most hygienic conditions. 
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From the statistics collected regardinoj averncie dnily number of workers 
who visited the canteen in eaeh sampled factory it would appear that- canteens 
were quite 2 :)opuIar. It is estimated that nearly 45 per cent, of the workers 
in tlu3 indusliy patronised canteens. Canteens seemed to be most popular 
in Nagpur, where it was reported that about 80 percent, of the workers were 
visiting thorn. Tlu^y weni least impuLir in Ilowrali and (^alcaitta as well as 
Bangalore where only ahout 9 per cent, of the workers employed in tiie units 
having canteens were pah’onising tiunn. In Kaiqnir and Ajmer aiul Jaipur 
centres also canteens were nob (piito ])Opiilar as the i>ercontage of workers 
using them was reported to be below 18. fii other centres the percentage 
ranged between 41 (Sholapiir) and 68 ( Indore)/ 

6 • 6 Rest l^hcUcrs 

Section 47 of the Factories Act, 1918 makes it obligatory for every factory 
ein|)loying more' than 150 workers 1o provide adequate and suitable shelters 
or rest-rooms and a suitable limeh room, witli provision for drinking water, 
where worlo'rs may take meals brought by them. Such rooms must be sufli- 
cicntly lighted and ventilated and maintained in a cool and clean condition. 
State Governments are empowered to fiivme rules 2 )rcscri]>ing the stan- 
dard of construction, accommodation, furniture and other eqiiij^mont of 
shelters. 

The factory law, at the time of the enquiry of tlic Labour Investigation 
Committee, contained only an enabling provision authorising State Governments 
to require any factory employing over 150 workers to provuh', rest shelters. 
It is theroforc not smprising that the f\')nnnittee found very few cotton textih* 
factories to bo having pro 2 >er provision for dining slieds. They obsen-ved 

‘‘ it is distressing to see workers squatting on the groniid in dirty 

mill compounds and eating ihcir afternoon meals’’'*'. Tin'. n*port of the (^)mmit- 
tec dues not give any statistics of j)roportion of factories liaving rest shelters 
at that time .uid hence it is not possible to make any positivt* (Comments i(*gard- 
iiig the changes that !inV(‘. t;il:eu place siuc(' tiam. However, IVom the data 
colicctedi in the course of tii<‘ pri'-ejit Survey it would apj)ear that th<^ |.)osition 
was quite satisfactory so lar as the provision of rt st. shelters is cont*erned by 
factories em])loyuig ovn.^r 150 workers. It is cslitnaletl that 81 per cent, of 
cotton textile factories in the country were under an obligation to j^rovide 
rest shelters. Of these, 98 ]^er <‘ent. had (utlier j)rovkhMl rest sheltt'rs or had 
only canteens or Jiad canit'cns cs well as rest shelters. The following statement 
6-8 gives details relating to c, h centre. It will be noticed that the defaulting 
factories we>re found only in ' )imbatorc, Madurai and IhunanathaiJiirarn and 
the Hesidual Group. A Jew iactories, which wen^ not under any obligation 
to i>rovide rest shelters, were also found to have made the arrangements, but 
their number was negligible. Taking all the factories in the country into 
account, it is estimated that nearly one-fifth had provided rest shelters. If 
cognisance is taken of those factories, which thouglx had no rest shelters but 


♦Rjpirt oil Ao Eriq iir^’' into CoL'ditioas of Laboar iu the Cottar Mill ludustry in Endia by 
S.B. Deshpaude, p. 130. 
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had canteens, the proportion of establishments having facilities of rooms for 
rest or taking lunch was much higher. 

Statement 6 • 8 


Rest Shelters in 

Cotton Textile Factories 
(7960-67) 
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However, the position was not so happy from the stand point of the type 
of facility provided. It is estimated that in the country as a whole in only 
about 42 per cent, of the factories having rest shelters had provided the facility 
according to the prescribed standards. Most of the rest shelters had one 
shortcoming or the other. Majority of them were found to be very untidy. 
The other common defects noticed were ab.sence of furniture or arrangements 
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for drinking water. In some cases even the building of the rest slielter was 
found to be much below the proscribed standard. In a few factories it was 
found that the rest shelter was used as a godown for storing raw materials or 
that workers were not allowed to use them. 

Of the factories which were legally required to provide rest shelters and 
had not done so, about one-sixtli stated that the rest shelter was under construc- 
tion and would be provided soon. The rest maintained that they did not 
consider it necessary b(!<;auso their employees lived nearby and went home 
during lunch interval or that the employees could use any place in the factory 
or its compound. 

5 "7 CreeJies 

No statistics are available regarding the number of factories in the industry 
as a whole, which maintained creche, whether under obligation or not at the 
time of the enquiry of the Labour Investigation Committee, and hence no 
exact idea can. be formed of the changes that have taken place since then. 
However, the data collected in the course of the Survey show that the position 
was fairly satisfactory. It is estimated that nearly 21 per cent, of the factories 
in the entire country employed over 60 women and about 86 per cent, of these 
had provided creche. Besides such factories, nearly 3 per cent, of the factories 
which were not legally obliged to maintain creche had also done so. Thus, 
as against 64 per cent, of factories employing women, in all about 36 per cent, 
of the factories in the country liad creche. Centre-wise details are given in the 
following Statement 5*9. 

Statement 5*9 

Cotton Textile Factories Providing Creche Facilities 

{ 1060 - 61 ) 
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By and large creches were found to be of good standard. Creche buildings 
conformed to the yiroscribed standard and had good ventilation and well 
liglitocl. Most tlicm were well equipped and had enough staff. Quite a 
few managenients had taken considcral)ic interest in creches and had made 
excellent arrangements. They had laid out a garden around the creche building 
and had proviik^d a. I)lay ground. In a few cases creches were under the 
charge of a Lady Doctor ot the mill who visited creche regularly and, besides 
supervising tlie maintenance of the creche, rendered medical aid to children. 
A few fuctori('s (;overed in Bombay City and its Suburbs, had Montessori 
classes in cri-elies and had appointed tiained te.acliers. However, in contrast 
to such arrangements quite a number of factories, specially in the Eesidiial 
Group, maintained creches only to meet their legal obligation. They had 
simply set aside a room for this purpose and had not provided any equipment 
or ite.ms except a few cradles. Jn one factory a locked room, with the word 
“Creche” painted on its door, was indicated as the creche. When opened, 
it was found that some empty jars and gunny bags were stocked there. Quite 
a few factories had not api)ointod any trained nurse and in some cases one of 
the tlaily rated women workers was asked to look after the children in the 
creche. In many cases location of creclics was found to be unsatisfactory. 
Many of those were located in a room adjoining work rooms or very near 
them. Consecincntly, there was considerable noise. In one case it was 
found that children sneaked in and out of work-rooms adjoining the 
creche. 


Tlic law prescribes that children attending creches should be provided with 
clothes, soap, towels, milk and/or refreshments, etc. The Survey results show 
that except for some of tlie factories having creches in Ahmedabad, Indore 
and the Besulual (Jroiq), all were complying with the above provisions. In 
Ahmedabad, it iseslirnated that nearly 8 per cent, of crcchcs were not supplying 
clothes and about lb ])er cent, had no towels. In Indore, all crcchcs supplied 
only milk and/or refreshments to children and did not provide clothes, towels 
or soap, or the factories in the Lesidnal Group having croelios, the percentage 
of defaulters was i?> in the ease of clothes, 24 in regard to soap, 27 in respect 
of towels and 9 in the matter ol supjdy of ))nlk and/or refnishments. Thus 
in tJic eoimlry as a whole the percentage of defic ient creches in re.spcct of various 
items was: clcjthcs 21, soap 1 1, towels 16 and milk or refreshment 3. Wherever 
women wane employed through contractors they were entitled to utilise the 
creche facility existing in tlie unit. 

5*8 Medical Facilities 

Under the. Factories Act it is obligatory for all factories to maintain first- 
aid boxes at a prescribed scale and containing the items specified by the 
State Governments. The law also requires that such boxes must be under 
the charge of trained first-aiders. On the basis of the data collected 
during the course of the Survey it is estimated that nearly one-fourth 
of cotton textile factories in the country did not maintain such boxes. 
The details in respect of each centre are given in the following State- 
ment 6*10. 
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Statement 6*10 

Arrangements Relating to First Aid Boxes in Cotton Textile Factories 

{ 1960 - 61 ) 
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*rh')so units whicli ni liutaiiied an Ambulaiua* llooin kept (lie -aid LMpiipiiioril iii Ainbu- 
Iji'K'C Ro'uiis iiiul did ii<>t kec*p first-aid l)»)Xos iii uorlc n>*uus. 

Only in one-third of the factories the boxes contained all the prescribed 
contents. The usual explanation given by the management was that the items 
had been used and action was being taken for replcnisliment. Though the law 
requires that all first-aid boxes should be xmder the charge of trained first-aiders, 
only 32 per cent, of factories had complied with this rccpiiremcirt. Nearly 69 
per cent, of the first-aiders in the factories had received training under the St. 
John’s Ambulance and the rest under other schemes. 

Those factories which employ more than 500 workers are also statutorily 
obliged to maintain ambulance rooms. It is estimated that at the time of 
Survey nearly 25 per cent, of the factories were under sucli an obligation but out 
of these only 44 per cent, of them had Ambulance Koonxa. Onl}' in Bangalore, 
Howrah and Calcutta and Nagpur all factories employing over 500 workers, co- 
vered in the course of the Survey were found to be maintaining such rooms. 
The percentage of such factories in other centres was as follow s: Ahmcdabad 40, 
Bombay City and its Suburbs 85, Coimbatore 36, Kanpur 66 0, Madurai and 
Ramanathapuram 60, Sholapur 33-4 and Residual Group 25-7. 

Though not under any legal obligation, quite a number of factories had 
made arrangements for rendering medical assistance to their employees. It is 
estimated that in the country as a whole only a negligible number of factories 
maintained hospitals as well as dispensaries and 17 per cent, only dispensaries. 
In addition, about 4 per cent, had a contract with some local doctors foe 

M/B(N)55DofLB— 7 
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rendering medical assistance to their employees and a very small proportion 
had made some arrangements with certain dispensaries in the area. The following 
Statement 5*11 gives details relating to various centres. 

Statement 6'11 

Estimated Percentage of Cotton Textile Factories Providing Medical FacUitiee 

{ 1960 - 61 ) 
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It is understood that prior to the introduction of the Employees’ State 
Insurance Scheme the percentage of the factories providing medical aid to their 
employees was much higher. Since in the implemented areas the responsibility 
of providing medical benefit is that of the Employees’ State Insurance Cor- 
poration many of the employers have curtailed their activities in this matter. 
In some of the factories having hospitals or dispensaries the benefit was avail- 
able only to those not covered under the E.S.I. Scheme. Except for the Resi- 
dual Group, everywhere medical benefit was available to contract labour also, if 
employed. In the Residual Group of the factories employing contract labour 
and providing medical facilities only about half extended the facility to workers 
employed through contractors. 
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(b) Non-Obligatory 

5*9 Recreation Facilities 

The Labour Investigation Committee have not given any statistics regard- 
ing the proportion of cotton textile factories wliicli had made arrangements 
for the recreation of workers. However, at the time of their enquiry from the 
general description of the number of establishments providing such facilities 
in various centres and the type of aiTangements made, it would appear that 
barring a few factories elsewhere little or no attention had been paid to this 
matter. In the aljsence of any comparable figures it is not possible to comment 
on the changes that have taken place since (heni The information collected 
however, shows that during the period of th(! present Survey about 38 per cent, 
of the factories had made some arrangements, the nature of whiclx varied from 
well organised clubs to only occasional cultural programmes during certain 
festivals. The following Statement 5-12 gives the details relating to the type 
of activities in various centres. 


Statkment 5*12 


Recreation Facilities in Cotton Textile Factories 
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13 

100-0 

* • 

01 -5 

9. Madurai and llainana- 
tkftpuram 

35 

92 1 

• • • . . . 

S • 5 

10. Nagpur 

13 

3S-5 

• • . . 

10 1-0 

1 1 . Sholapur . . 

84 

5S-9 

• • . • 

JO-S 

12. Residual 

795 

32-3 

2-8 2;! 

22-7 

1 3. All India 

1,401 

.37*0 

3-U I!) I-T 

20 • ; 


M/B{N)55DofLB— 7(a) 
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Statement 6*12 — cxmtd. 


IVricntage clistribulioj) tjf ])in\ iding recreation facilities 

according to 


Ceiitn; 

Na]Luiu i)f 
faeiJities 

t ^ ^ 

Only 

some 

programmes 

on 

festivals, 

etc. 

"^Solely 

uiauage- 

incnta 

t-luxl of tilwslu ing 

A ^ 

Jointly Solnly 

by workers by 

and workers 

manage - 
monts 

Fnnn lines 
or welfare 
fund 


8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1 . Alxmedabad 

200 

80* 0 

20-0 


, , 

2. Ajmer and Jaipur . . 

. . 

. . 

. . 


. . 

3. Bangalore . . 

50- 0 

100-0 

. . 


. . 

4. Bombay City and 
its Suburbs 

37-8 

55- 0 

39-3 


6*7 

5. Coimbatore 

83*4 

87-0 

8-3 


4-1 

0. Howrah and Calcutta 

Gl-3 

38-7 

()1*3 


. . 

7. Indore 

. . 

• . 

100* 0 


. . 

8. Kanpur 

38-5 

80*8 

19-2 



9. Madurai and Ramaua- 
thapuram 

91-5 

91*9 
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10. Nagpur 

. . 

. . 



100-0 

11. Sholaiuu* .. 

80*2 

8.3-8 


10-2 

. . 

12. Residual . . 

08-3 

79-2 

13*3 

2-3 

5-2 

13. All India . . 

0(M 

76-3 

KM 

2() 

50 


Outdoor games for which arrangements had l)e('u made were generally 
football, hockey and volley ball. Carrom was the most common type of indoor 
games. Very few’ cotton textile factories had regular recreation or sports 
clubs. Some of these clubs were functioning very well and were organising 
Various types of activities e.g., annual sports, dramatic performances, libraries. 
Generally speaking small factories arranged for celebration of certain religious 
functions only. For instance, in South India most of tlie factories performed 
only “Ayudha Pnja”. Of the factories providing recreation facilities in about 
76 per cent, the cost was met entirely by managements, in 16 per cent, jointly 
by workers and managements, and in Oio rest cither solely by workers or from 
fines or welfare fund of tlic establishlnent. 

6 • 10 Educational F acilities 

Managements of factories in India arc under no obligation to provide 
educational facilities cither for the education of cliildrcn of their emj[)loyces 
or employees themselves. IFowcvcr, some, of iho IxMuwolent (un])Ioyers have 
always been ])roviding siuh facilities. The Labour Investigation Committee 
liaue mentioned in their report that quite a few cotton textile fixetories in 
xxirious important centres were running schools at the time of tlieir enquiry. 
The information collected during the present Survey sliow^s tliat nearly 7 per 
c ent, of factories were running schools for the benefit of workers’ children. The 
details are given in the following Statement 5-13. 
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Statement 5*13 

EdiuxUional Facilities in Cotton Textile Factories 

( 1960 - 61 ) 


No. of 

C<*ntrf! factoricH 

Percent- 
age of 
factories 
pro- 
viding 
schools, 
etc. 

Estimated percentage distri- 
bution of factories providing 
educational facilities ac^cording 
to standard of facilities 

- 

Esti- 
mated 
percen- 
tage 
of fac- 
tories 



f 

Primary 

Middle High College 
or school 

lower or 

Middle higher 
second- 
ary 

run- 

ning 

adult 

educa- 

tion 

classes 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 6 

7 

8 

1 . Ahmedabad 

111 

70 

50- 1 

40*9 



2. Ajmer and Jaipur 

4 

, . 


• • . • 



3. Bangalore 

4. Bombay City and its 

16 



. . 


•• 

Suburbs 

180 

, . 

. . 

, , , . 


19*0 

5. Coimbatore 

99 

5-7 

49*9 

601 



6. Howrah and Calcutta 

35 

22*9 

50- 0 

600 



7. Indore 

7 

42*9 

1000 

• • • . 



8. Kanpur 

0. Madurai and llaraanntha- 

13 

20*5 

100 0 

. . 


20*5 

puram 

35 

7-9 

, , 

100*0 



10. Nagpur 

13 

38*5 

. . 

100*0 



11. Sholapur 

84 

3-2 

100- 0 

. . 



12. Residual 

795 

7-7 

70-6 

4 9 19*6 

4*9 

0*4 

13. All India 

1.401 

7*1 

03- 1 

12*1 21*8 

3*0 

30 


All the factories running scliools in Indore, Kanpur and Madurai not only 
did not charge any fee but supplied boohs, etc., also free to students. In Coim- 
batore, Nagpur and Sholapur students were exempted from fees. Nearly 
half of the factories running schools in Ahinedabad, Howrah and Calcutta 
also did not charge any fees. The proportion of such schools in the Residual 
Group was nearly 78 per cent. The percentage of factories running schools 
and supplying books, etc., free was about .50 in Ahinedabad, Howrah and Cal- 
cutta and nearly 34 in the Residual Group. 

Approximatefy one-fourth of the factories covered in Bangalore, 11 per 
cent, in Howrah and Calcutta and a negligible proportion of those in Sholapur 
and Residual Group stated tliat they paid subsidies to local schools. Facilities 
for education of adult workers existed in nearly one-fifth of factories in Bombay 
City and its Suburbs and in Kanpur. In Bombay, the classes were run only in 
the mill premises but in Kanpur in workers’ localities. 

5 • 1 1 Other Facilities 

Grain shop facilities were found to be quite common in cotton textile 
factories when the Labour Investigation Committee conducted their enquiry. 
Probably this was due to war conditions. It is estimated that at the time of the 
present Survey, however only about 6 per cent, of the factories in the country 
had such shops. The factor'es running such shops were confined to a few 
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centres. Aniong these centres, the proportion of factories having grain shops 
wns the highest (33%) in lioinbay City and its Suburbs. It is reported that 
grain sliops (existed in almost all large factories. These shops wore more or 
less provision stores where various types of grains, edible oils and other pro- 
visions were being sold on a no-proHt-no-loss basis. In the member mills of 
the Bombay Millowncrs’ Association the rates of items sold were fixed by 
tlie Association eaeli month. Workers wore allowed credit to the extent of 
Rs. 40 per inontli. In the case of badli workers the credit was allowed to the 
extent of their earnings in tlie jnevious week or fortnight. It is reported that 
grain shops were quite popular among workers. In Howrah and Calcutta, 
it is estimated that about 11 per cent, of factories had grain shops and all of 
them sold articles at market price. Clrain shop facilities were available in 
(jvery small proportion of factories in Sholapur and the llesidual Group. In 
these centres items were being sold at cost price. 

Transport facilities wtire ]>eiug provided by only about 6 per cent, 
factories in Bombay City and its Suburbs, 11 per cent, in Howrah and Calcutta 
and nearly 8 j)er cent, in Madurni and Kamanathapuram. At the all-India 
level the percentage of such factories was negligible. 

5 '12 Co-operalire Societies 

Growth of Co-operative societies in cotton textile factories is one of the 
very licartening features revealed by the ►Survey. It is estimated that nearly 
one-fifth of the iactnries had such so ietics of variotis typos, the predominant 
being credit socititios. The following StatemenI, o- 14 gives the details for 
various centres 

• Statbment 5'14 

Co-operative Societies in Cotton Textile Factories 

{W6()-6J) 


EstiniB i i d perc®ntag« of 
No. of factories lia-viug co-op«ratitr« 


Centre 


factories r 

Credit 

society 

only 

store 

only 

Credit 

society 

and 

also store 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

1 . Ahmodabad 

j: 

111 

21 • 2 

3-5 

. , 

2. Ajmer and Jaipur 


4 

, . 

. • 

. . 

3. Bangalore 


10 

. . 


250 

4. Bombay City and its Suburbs 


180 

31*6 


1-6 

.5. Coimbatore 


99 

, , 

14*3 

136 

6. Howrah and Calcutta 


35 

11*4 



7. Tiidore 


7 

86-7 



S. Kanpur 


13 

61 -5^* 



9. Madurai and ltiiinan:itlia])uram . . 


35 

7*9 



10. Nagpur 


13 

. . 



1 1 . Sholapur 


84 

9-5 



12. Residual 


795 

6-2 

2-4 

3-2 

13. All India 


1,401 

11 -St 

2-7 

3-3 


*10 -5 per had housing sociotiesjalso. 

\0- 2 ]>tir cent had housing societies as well. 



Rtatkmex r 5 • 1 4 — confd. 


Estimated percentage of factories having 
co-operative 


Centre 

Societies Housing Credit 
for society society, 

running and store store as 
canteens or ere- well as 
dit so- housing 
cioty society 

Co-opera- 

tive 

societies 
of va- 
rious 
typos** 

Socie- 
ties and 
giving 
financial 
aid to 
them 


G 7 

8 

9 

10 

1, Ahmedabad 

21 -St 


46*2 

7*7 

2. Ajmer and Jaipur 


, , 

, , 

3. Bangalore 



250 

, . 

4. Bombay City and its Suburbs 



33*1 

37-7 

5. Coimbatore 



27*9 

10*2 

6. Howrah and Calcutta 



11*4 


7. Indore 



85*7 

50*6 

8. Kanpur 



61*5 

. , 

9. Madurai and Ramaiiathaiuirain 


7 9 

15*8 

, , 

10. Nagpur 

!! 38*5 


38*5 

, , 

11. Sholapur 



0*5 

33*4 

12. Residual 

!! 0*4 


12*2 

33*5 

1 3. All India 

1*711 0-5 

0*2 

19*9 

24*6 


{14*4 per cent, had credit Bocietios algo. 
♦♦These arc totals of columns 3 to 8. 

1[1 • 1 per cent, had credit societies also. 


Most of the factories had credit societies. Co-operative credit societies \vere 
found to be most popular in Indore. Both the large factories covered in this 
centre had credit societies which inculcated thrift among their members 
and advanced loans on easy terms. Jn Kanpur also, all large factories surveyed 
had co-operative credit societies and a few of them had housing societies also. 
Generally membership of credit society was open to permanent workers 
and the value of shares was Rs. 10 each. Any member could take a loan from 
the society to the extent of 60 per cent, of his deposit on furnishing surety of 
two members. The rate of interest charged on loans was generally 9-37 per 
cent. The interest paid on dc|)Osits varied depending upon the profit of the 
society. There was also a fixed deposit scheme under which depositors w ere 
paid interest ranging from 4 to 6 per cent, depending upon the sum deposited. 
In Ahmedabad also nearly all large factories Lad co-operative societies. 
Most of them were either credit societies or societies for running canteens. 
It is reported that in 1960 in all there were 64 such societies with a total 
membership of nearly 53,600; in other words, roughly 90 per cent, of cotton 
textile workers in the centre were members of such societies. The number as 
well as membership was reported to be steadily increasing. In Bombay City 
and its Suburbs, a fairly high percentage of fiictories had co-operative societies. 
It is understood that in 1959 there were 68 co-operative credit societies of 
Bombay cotton, textile mill worker, s with a membership of 1,11,753 and a paid 
up capital of Ils. 2*97 crores. A fairly large number of factories in Coimbatore 
had credit societies and/or co-operative stores. In aU the stores food grains, 
general provisions, cloth, etc., were being sold and in many credit facilities were 
so available. Managem ents of most of the factories, having such stores, adva m ed 
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interest free loans to meet the needs of the societies. In Bangalore, one large 
factory Jiad a Co-ojj(*rativo store as well as a. credit society. On 31st December 
1959 out of a total of 3,516 persons employed in the factory 2,090 (i.e. 59%) 
were members of tJie co-operative. The store sold food grains, sugar, cloth and 
other provisions on cash payments. The credit society encouraged thrift and 
advanced loans. None of the factories surveyed in Ajmer-Jaii^ur had any co- 
operative society. 

In half of th(' cent res covered mjinagements wore found to be giving financial 
assistance to the so(ue1 ies. This was generally in t he form of interest free loans. 

5*13 llovsivy 

Judged from the proportion of fiictories providing housing accommodation 
and tlie percentage of employees lioused, cotton textile factories rank third 
among textile industrievs of the (‘ountry. The Survey results vshow that nearly 
94 })er cent, of jute Mills, 11 percent, of Woollen Mills and 7 ])er cent, of Silk 
Factories had provided liouscs totluur employees in 1960-61 and tlic percentage 
of workers Jioused was :i(S*6, 11 and 3- 1 respectively. During the same period it 
is estimated that iU‘arly 27 ])cr cent, of cotton textile factories liad provided 
houses and 5-9 i)er c('nl. of workers in the industry liad been housed. The 
details relating to perc(Mitag(5 of factori('s [jroviding Jiousing accommodation 
and type ot liouses ])rovi(lcd in each of the centres covered are given in Statement 
5-15. 

Statement 5-15 

Proportion of Coffon Textile Factor ie:^ Prooidinfj Housing Accommodation to their 

Emj)logces 

{1960-61) 


eVutic 



No. of 
factorieB 

Estimated 
percentage 
of factor- 
ies provid- 
ing houses 

Estimated 
No. of 
houses 
provided 

1 



2 


3 

4 

1. AluiioUabnil 



111 


50-3 

3,753 

2. Ajiurr and .lai|nir . . 



4 


100 0 

92 

2. Banj'alon* 



16 


250 

600 

4. Uonibay City and its Suburbs 


- 

189 


15*7 

418 




99 


38-7 

1,980 

G. TIowiah and Cal cult a 



35 


70*5 

6.192 

7. Jndnn* 



7 


85-7 

30 

8. KaTipiir 


« « 

13 


100 0 

1,186 

9. Madina i and Ha manat hapiirain 



35 


310 

638 

10. Nagpur 



13 


38-6 

1,113 

11. Sb()la]>ur . . 



84 


13-6 

3,246 

12. Hcsidnal .. 



795 


22-6 

36,304 

13. All India .. 


. , 

1,401 


27-3 

55,652 
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Statement b-lii -contd. 


Esti mated percentage Estimated percentage of 
of houses Avith factories which 

charged 



One 
room ‘ 

Two 

rooms 

Three 

or 

morti 

rooms 

Rent 

i’rom 

all 

No 

rent 

from 

all 

Rent 

from 

some 

om- 

ployoes 



6 

' 7 

8 

9 

10 

1 . Ahmedab.id 

860 

11-7 

1-4 

21 0 

58-0 

21-0 

2. Ajmer and Jaipur 

82-(i 


17'4 


r>oo 

500 

3. Bangalore 

800 

20 0 


UlOOO 



4. Bombay City and its Suburbs 

100 0 



20 -3 

69 • 

101 

ii. Coimbatore 

39-3 

51-8 

8-9 

85 -2 

7 • 4 

7 • 4 

(5. Howrah and (Calcutta 

94-6 

3 7 

1-7 

16*2 

83-8 


7. Indore 

. . 

300 

70* 0 


1000 


8. Kanpur 

66-5 

31 7 

1*8 

20 5 

38*5 

41 0 

9. Madurai and Ha manat hapuram 

8*6 

90-6 

0*8 

76 0 

210 

•• 

10. Nagpur 

420 

57' 8 

0'2 



1000 

11. Sholapur 

47-6 

38-8 

13*6 

46*6 

30- 1 

23-3 

12. Residual 

70-2 

22*8 

70 

34 1 

37-9 

28-0 

13. All India 

70*6 

23*4 

60 

35-5 

42 • S 

21-7 


la Ajmer and Jaipur dentre as well as Kanpur all the factories covered in 
the course of the Survey wore found to have provided housing; ecconunodation. 
Among the remaining centres the percentage ol’ taetoi'ies providing liouses 
was the highest in Indore (85*7) and the lowest in Sliolapnr (13*6). Nearly 
71 per cent, of the houses provided were one-room tenements, about 23 per 
cent, had two-rooms and the rest three or more rooms. All the houses provided 
in Bombay City and its Siiburbs and most in Howrah and Calcutta, Ahrnedabad. 
Ajmer and Jaipur, Bangalore, Kanpur and the Residual Group had only one 
living room. From the point of view of nature of accommodation provided the 
position was best in Indore and Madurai and Human at hapuram. Indore was the 
only centre where managements were not charging cany rent for the houses pro- 
vided and in Bangalore none of the factories provided free accommodation. It 
is estimated that iii the country as a whole nearly 30 jjcr cent, of the factories 
providing housing accommodation charged rent from all those who were allotted 
houses, nearly 43 per cent, did not charge any rent at all, and the rest charged 
rent from some employees and provided rent-free quarters to others. 

A better idea of the extent of benefit 2)rovidcd Ccan be formed from the 
percentage as well as type of employees provided housing accommodation. 
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It is estimated that in the country as a irhole only 6-9 per cent, of total emp- 
loyees’*' were living in houses provided by managements. The following State- 
ment 6*16 contains details in respect of various centres. 

Statkmknt 6-16 

Proportion of Worhfrs provided Tlonaiiuf Accommodation, in. Colton Textile 

Factenes 

( 1960 - 61 ) 




Esti- 
mated 
number 
of work- 
erst on 
31st 

December 

1969 

Esti. 
mated 
per- 
centage 
of work- 
ers allot- 
ted 

housing 

accom- 

modation 

Estimated percentage distribution of 
factories (providing houses) which 
allotted houses to 


CsHtrs 

All 

catego- 
ries of 
smplo- 
yees 

Only 

some 

producs 

iiou 

workers 

Only ' Only Only 

watch super- some 

and visory employees 
ward and of eer- 

ie ohnical tain 
staff cate- 

gories 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 7 

8 

1. 

Ahmedabad 

1,71,195 

2-2 

140 

7*0 

23' 7 

50*3 

2. 

Ajmer and Jaipur 

6,672 

1-4 




100 0 

3. 

Bangalore . . 

7,006 

4‘3 

100 0 

•• 

. . 

•• 

4. 

Bombay City and its 
Suburbs . . 

2,01,073 

0-4 

10' 1 


CO- 8 

29- 1 

5. 

Coimbatore 

63,131 

3 9 

7-4 

20-4 

14-8 

67*4 


HoTirak and Calsutta 

41,337 

9*5 

» • 


. . 

100 0 

7. 

Indore 

23,941 

01 



soo 

600 

8. 

Xanpur 

43,322 

3-8 

610 


19-2 

19*2 

9. 

Madurai and Bamana- 
tkapnram 

29,615 

3*7 

. , 

60' 7 

240 

25-3 

10. Nagpur 

14,791 

11-6 

•• 



100 0 

11. 

Skolapur . . 

36,717 

9*2 


30-1 

. . 

69-9 

12. 

Residual 

3,06,199 

12*9 

11-7 

19-5 

3-3 7-4 

68- 1 

13. 

AU India . . 

9,95,499 

5-9 

]2'2 

14-6 

111 6*4 

55-7 


ti.o., p«rfont coTcred under the Factories Act. 


Of the factories providing housing accommodation, only in Bangalore all 
had allotted houses to all categories of employees. In Kanpnr also, about 02 
per cent, of the factories extended the benefit to all types of their employees. 
In all other centres a small percentage had not limited the benefit to any 
particular group of employees. 


ptrsoHS dssmsd to bs worksrs under the Factories Act. 



Chapter VI 

SOCIAL SECURITY 

At the time the Lahoiir Tn vest ion CoHimitteo eondiictod their enquiry, 
there were only two statutory nu^asures in llie field of soeial se.curity. One of 
these afTorded protection in wurkta-s in (lase of industTial accidents and tlie 
other related to payment of inatiTuity benefit to woinen workers. From the 
report of the Committee it would appcair that some oft lie benevolent employ- 
ers had introduced provident fund seheino, and a. tew puid pension or t^ratuity to 
their old employees. But these. Ixaiefits wen' not vovy «‘\ i eiio^i vt*. Only one cotton 
textile factory each in Punjab and Delhi had Siekiuv-s InsuraiK^e Schemea 
under which member workers r('.ceived some rasli Ixuiefds in, cases of illness. 
Compared to the position then th<'.re has Ixsai a nminrkablf' iniprove-nient in the 
social security enjoyed by workers. This is l^lr^^‘ly due lo statutory measures 
adopt(Hl by the Government of India, and to a (ua taiii extfuU as a eonseqinniee of 
adjudication awards, collective aufrecmeut s, etc. The. followin;^^ paragraphs 
(Uscribe the i^iain develo[)mer)ts aiul tlie piK-ition in tlu' industry at. the time of 
the present Survey. 


G*1 Provident Fvnd 

Of the cotton textile factories covererl by the. Labour Investigation 
Committee only 11 in Bombay City, 5 in Nagpur, in Kan])ur and one 
each in Ahmedabad, Barsi, Gokak, Madras and Mysore liiid ])roviflent. fund 
Bchemes. Information collected in the course of tlu^. ]>res<ait Survey sliow 
that there has been coJisiderablc iniprovcment since then. It is estimate*! 
that in 1960-61 aj^proximately 35 ])er cent, of cotton textile. f.Lctories had 
provident funds. Tlie imjuoveiiienl. is obviously Ju*' to the promulgation 
of the Employees’ Provident Fund Onlinauce in N()veml;f*r 1951, under 
which it became obligatory for (\stablislnnepts of (*(*rtain industries, in- 
cluding cotton text ile, which eanployed 50 or mon' worke.rs and had com- 
pleted 3 years of their existence, to join th(' scheme friimed under the 
Ordinance. In the.se establishments it be(*u.me. obligatory for all such 
employees, who received less tiuni Rs. 500 ])(u‘ month aTid had ('.oui- 
pleted one year’s contimions servic<'. or h«id worked for 21t> days in a 
year, to become members of the Provident Fund constitutt'd under the 
Ordiuance. The law required them lo make, cjonl ribut iou^ at tlie rate of 
61 per cent, of their basic wages and dearm'ss allowance, including the 
cash value of food concessions, if any, and an (upud sum was required 
to be paid by their employers. Thi.s Ordinni'ce, wOiie.h applied to all 
States except Jammu and Kashuiir, was h\ivv rc])l;M^e(l by an Act in 
November 1952. An analysis of the data relatijig to date.' of introduction of 
provident fund schemes in the sampled factories show that of the establish- 
ments liaving .such schemes, in 96-5 per c*eut. t he fuTuls were, instituted during 
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1951 or thereafter. The following Statement 6*1 gives the details of the propor- 
tion of \init.s having provident fujids in different centres : — 

Statement 6*1 

Estimated Projwrtion of Cotton Textile. Factories Having Provident Funds in 

1960-61 


Porcoritapro distribution of 

No. of Estimatod factories having provident fund 
factories percontago according to nature of schemes 




of factor- 

t — 

JL 




ies having 

Scheme 

E.P.F. as 

Only other 



provident 

under 

well as other 

schemes 



funds 

E.P.F. Act 

schemes 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Ahmedabad 

111 

53-9 

.39-3 

60-7 


2. Ajmer and Jaipur 

4 

1090 

109-0 

. . 


3. Bangalore 

IG 

25 0 

109-0 

. • 


4. Bombay City and its Snlmrbs . . 

189 

43 G 

45-4 

54-0 


5. Coimbatore . . 

99 

64 G 

95-(i 

4-4 


6. Howrah and Calcutta 

35 

81-9 

]9(»-9 

, , 


7. Indore 

7 

100-9 

109-0 



8. Kanpur 

13 

Gl-5 

. . 

33-4 

«6-6 

9. Madurai and Ramanathapuram 

35 

G2-4 

100-9 

, , 


10. Nagpur 

13 

38-5 

100-0 

. . 


11. Sholapur 

84 

G-4 

100-0 

. . 


12. Residual 

795 

25-9 

94-2 

5-8 


13. All India 

1,401 

35*4 

70-0 

19-9 

1-i 


The law in force at the lime of the Survey required only those factories 
which employed 50 or nuu*' workers ai.d had been in o|)eration for at least 
3 years to institute piovident funds. This seems to be the main reason why 
only about one-third of the factories in the industry had such funds. The 
variations in the proportion of factories having provident funds in differcTit 
centres is also influenced by tins factor. 

Of the factories having provident fund schemes, 79 per cent, had funds 
under the Umployeos’ Provi<lenti Fund Act, nearly 20 per cent, had the E.P.F. 
sclunne as w(dl as others and the rest had their own schemes. In those factories 
where E.P.F. as well as some other schemes were in force, the non-E.P.F. Act 
Schemes were generally, meant for persons jiot covered by the E.P.F. Act, i.e., 
persons drawing more than 11s. 500 per m«mth. In some of tbe factories ihe 
employers had instituted provident funds even prior to ihe introduction of the 
statutory scheme and since the rate of contribution, etc., were better, the 
employees o 7 )ted to remain a member of the existing schemes and hence the 
schemes contimie<l. Those fad o lies which had their own schemes alone had 
also started provident fund prior to the introduction of the statutory scheme. 
Since the henefits were identical or even better they were allowed to retain the 
old scheme. Wherever tbe E.P.F. Schemes were in operation the qualifying 
conditions, seoiie, rate of payment, etc., were the same as prescribed under the 
Scheme. In none of the factories having additional schemes or their own schem<is 
the rate of contribution was less than per cent. The rate ranged between 
and 10 per cent. The most common rate was per cent. 
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In the course of the Survey statistics were also collected regarding the 
jminboi of workers wLo wore members of provident fund jji each of the sampled 
establishment. On the l)a.sis of the data collected it is estimated that in the 
industry as a whole 3iearly 76 per cent, of the workers wore members of provi- 
dent fund on 31st December 1959. Details for each of the centres covered are 
given in the following Statement 6-2: — 

Statement 6-2 

Projmtion of Workers Who Were Members of Prorident Funds in 

Decemher 1959 


Estimated 



Centro 



percentage 
Estimated of workers 
No. of workers who wore 
employed* members of 
provident 
fund 


1 



2 

3 

i. 

Alxniodabad 



1.71,195 

87-4 

2. 

Ajmor and Jaipur 



('>,572 

72-7 

3. 

llaiig«T.loro 



7,000 

92*9 

4, 

Horn bay City and its Suburbs 



2,01,073 

8(M 

o. 

Coimbatore 



53,131 

80-5 

0. 

Tfowrab and Calcutta 



41,337 

879 

7. 

Tudoro 



23,941 

88-8 

8. 

Kanpur 



43,322 

79 0 

9. 

Madurai and Kamanathapuram 



29,615 

83*9 

10. 

Nagpur 



14,701 

93*8 

11. 

tSholapui* 



30,717 

41-0 

12. 

lliisiduHl 



3,00,199 

r>(> • 9 

13. 

All India 



9,95,499 

75-6 


persons covered under the 

Eactoriea Act. 





6*2 Pension 

TJi” systoiiL of paying pcJision^’ was 3]ot sik^Ii in vogue in c'olton textile 
fnciorios ;i.t tlio time tlie Labour Invodigalion (V)nnnitf<'o eoudurleal the on- 
(juiry. I'luur ro]>(»rt indicatt's tliut only llio Kmjjn'ss Mills in N.igpiir, 2 fac;- 
toriosoaob in Bombay City atul Kanpur ami oiumnicIi iii Madura-i. Papauasain 
ai (I I)(dhi lia<l ])onsion s(*Jiomos. From the <iolaiIs givcui in respc'ct of a few mills 
it would. a.p])oar that ]H‘nsion was boitm' paid only to om])loyo(‘s wlio sirvcd 
for 25 or 30 y<‘ars ajul tlj<^ lato (»f ])ayni{‘nt was half a mmith's wag('s. 

At tlu* time of tli(i prc.soiit Survey only a iiogligibh' ])r(>])orf ion ofcottoji 
textile faolorios W(‘ro found to bo ])aying ]:on‘^ion. The poroontage of such 
fa(:tori(\s wa.s : Bombay Lity ajid its Sulairbs Ifowrali ajid Calcutta 

11*4, Kan])ur 20*5, Madurai and Hamaiiathapuram 7*9, Nag})ur 38*5. In 
the llesidual Crou]) also thor<* were a few faclorios but thi*y constituted an 
insignificant projKU't icn of tl o total. In Bombay City and its Siiburbs, all the 
concerned factories had no regular scheiTies and payment was eJitirely a mutter 
of discretioi: of ;he managements. At the time of the Survey an insignificant 
number of old einployt'os were being paid ])<*r)si()ji. In Howrah and Calcutta also 
there were no regulaj* s(di(‘nics and payment was being made by raanagementa 
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at tlipir discrotiou to those who retired before 1946 and had put in at least 15 
years’ services The amount paid varied from Rs. 3 to Ils.l5 per month. In Kari- 
j)ur, the mills in question had a regular scheme but it was now in operation in 
respc(^t of old p('Jisionors. In Madurai and Ramanathapuram, pension was 
heirg paid only to a few workers at the discretion of the management. There 
were no regulnr rules. The. concerned factories in Nagpur had a regular scticme 
forth <)S('. inoml)ers of staff and oj)eral ivos wii(» had entered service prior to 1933. 
Tlu' [>en.sion ft)r meml)ers of sta.ff was calculated on the Imis of salary of the 
conccrnc<l member mull ipliecl by years of s(u*vico put in by him and divided by 
90. 0]>era t iv(‘s were pai( I one, lliml of their average monthly earnings during the 
two yeais ])rior to i(‘1 iienu'nt subject to a maximum of Rs. 9 per month. 


6*3 GraLuiti/ 

\Vh(Mi tlie. Uiboiir Invest igal ion Conmiittee enquired into the condition 
of workers in cotton textib* ini]l'<, 3.3 mills in Boml>ay City and about a dozen 
mills in ot lier c'.ent res were ])a ving grat.iiit y to their old employees. Very few of 
tliese mills ha-d any sih rules ami payment was gei\orally a matter of discretion 
of managements. There ha, s l)eeL' (*ui).si(lera]»le. improvement in this regard since 
then. On the basis of t lie data. collecU'd in the course of the presemt Survey it is 
eslimateu that Jieaady oue-lifth of the c.otton t<‘xtile factories were paying 
gratuity in 19C0-Gj. Tla^ details arc given in the following Statement 6*3 : — 

Statement 6*3 

Cotton Textile Factories Ilavi}f(/ Gratuity Schemes In 1960-61 


E.stiinatod x^crcoiitage of factories 

X(». of t — - - ^ 

factor- Having Having gratuity ichemos and 
(.■outre ios grain- paying gratuity in the event of 

ily r- 1 

8ch©meR J^eath Retire* Rosig- Termi- 
moiit nation nation 
of Serricea 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

c 

7 

1. Ahmed-Hhad 

111 

."»3-9 

100 0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

1?. Ajmer and Jaipur 

4 




. . 

. . 

3. Bangalore 

1C 

25 d) 

100-0 

100*0 

100-0 

. . 

4. Bombay Oity and its .Snbiirlis 

ISO 

331 

100-0 

100-0 

9«-2 

95-2 

». Coimbatore 

90 

30*8 

100-0 

100 0 

100-0 

100-0 

i. Howrah and Calcutta 

3ri 

n-4 


100-0 

100 0 

100-0 

7. Tndoro 

7 

S5 • 7 

100 -0 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

Kanpur 

1.3 

()l-.7 

33-4 

100-0 

66-6 

, . 

i). Madurai ;i lid niiuiaiiatliapuram 

3.J 

7 0 

1000 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

10. Nagpur 

13 

38 5 

100-0 

100 0 

100-0 

100-0 

il. Sholapur 

81 

C-4 

100-0 

100-0 

100-0 

100*0 

12. Reiidual 

70.5 

10-7 

S4-4 

100-0 

SO-9 

f4-4 

13. All India 

1,401 

19-5 

91-7 

100-0 

92-0 

89-7 

In Ah.mcdu.bad the schemas iji 

forci* in th(; f 

ilctories 

were t he results of an 


award of Industrial Court, Bombay ijj the di.^^pute. between the Textile Lahou^ 
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Association, Ahraedalwd and C6 Text ilo mills in Alimedabad. The award, which 
became effective from 16lh 8ei)te.ml>er 1957, provides, as follows: 

“(1) Oh the. death of an employee, while in tl>c service of the irdll company or 
on his becoming physically or mentally incapacitated for further service — one 
month’s basic wage for each completed year of service for the period before the 
coming into force of tlie Provident Furd Act, 1952, in the textile industry in 
Alimedabad, and half a nionth’s basic wage for each completed year of 
service thereafter, subject to a maximum of 15 months’ basic wages to be paid 
to him or his heirs or executors or nominees as the case may bo. 

(2) Oh voluntary retiremeutor reJiiynatioH of 'an - After 15 years’ 

continuous service in tiie company — on the same scale as in ( 1). 

( 3 ) On terminat ion of service by the Company- - 

{a) After ten years’ continuous service but less than fifteen years’ service 
in the company three fourths of a month’s basic wages for each 
completed ye.ar of service before the coming into force of the Provident Fund 
Act, 1952 and lialf a month’s basic wage for each completed year of service 
thereafter. 

{b) Aftt'r liftcon yciirs’ continuous service in the company- on the saTiic 
scale as in (1)”. 

Tlie above award related to operatives. Gratuity paynienf to technicians 
or officers, and clerical employees of member mills of the Alimedabad Mill- 
owners’ Association were regulated by sepaialc awards given by a Board of 
Arbitration in 1958. In case of death or mental or pliysical incapacity, these 
categories of employees were entitled to one month’s salary subject to a maxi- 
mum of 15 mouths’ salary. On retirement .after 15 ycsirs’ service, they were 
eirtil led to 1.5 months' salai v. Technicians and olficm’s were ontilltal to giatuitv 
at thn rato of t wo-tnirds of a salary for eacli year of service after oven 

10 years of service. On It'.nninaiion of service, clerks, teckuicimis as well as ofli- 
cers were entitled to tliree- fourths of a uioutVs salary for each year of service 
bet ween !(► and 15 years ajul 15 mouths’ salary thereafter. 

Ill Bangalore, one of the sampled evstablisliments had a novel scheme. 
It had (Established a WorkmiaTs (iratuity Fund in 1918. Any employee of tln^ 
(istal)lisIimeJit was frei-i to iM’come. a member of the Fund. The management 
contributed to the Fund at (he end of each half year a sum equivalent to 7i per 
cent, of earnings of eacli nuanber for each month in which the member had not 
abscjited without leave. Tjk' inembcu's were entitled to withdraw the amounts 
standing to I Jieir credit a fter 10 years' satisfactory service from the date of their 
becoming mt'inla^rs, Tiie amount was payable without any coudit ion if a member 
was (*.t‘rt ifi(Ed to l)o i.n(java,citated for further serv'ici' by' tlie (»om]>ajiy's dooto3\ 
Th(‘ ma.uag(‘ineul also [)aid tlie amount lying to tle^ (cedil of any' member 
to Ids heirs in cast^ of death of the uieinbm' afU‘r li y eais' satisfactoiy service 
after his imanbership. 

In Bombay City and its Suburbs, the member mills of the Millowners’ 
Association, Bombay were paying gratuity^ to workers in terms of ap award 
dated Novenibm' 195C of tlu* Industrial Court. The directions of the Court were 
exactly the same as in respect- of Alimedabad mentioned earlier. Two of the 
non -member mills of the Millowiiers' Association, which came in the sample^ 
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also paid gratuity. Oup of them more or less followed theawaid, while the other 
pni<l half a month's salary as gratuity in case of tlcath, retiremeut or resignation 
to thos(* employees wlio (iom])leted more than 10 years’ service. Gratuity pay- 
ments to tecliuic al, supervisory staff and clerical employees were regulated by 
separate awards. I’hc terms of these awards woto the same as for similar em« 
ployees in Ahmodabad. 

Of the mills ])ayirig gratuity in Coimbatore, most followed the scheme 
framt'd by tlie Soiithejn Tixlia Millowners’ Association. This schouic covered all 
the cat(‘gorjcs of «‘m]>loyecs iuul ]m>vidcd for payment of gratuity in the event 
of dea.th of an em]>lov<M‘ while in service or on resignation due to continued ill- 
healtl] or on dischargi' oji his becoming physicall}^ or mentally incapacitated for 
furtluM s(‘r\ iri (‘s])<‘(’t i\’<* of Icngtli. of service. The rate of payment was one 
month's ha.-ic, for (‘juili y(‘ar of si* r vice prior to the introduction of provi- 

dent fund sch(*iu(^ and lialf :i namth's basic wage thereaff er, subject to a maxi' 
mum of 15 mojiths’ l)a.si(* wages. It also provided for ]>ayment of gratuity at 
this ver V rate in casi^s of retirement or resignat ion of employees or termination 
of tl leii siTvico i>y ina.nageiU(Uit after 15 years’ of coutimious service. For 
those em]>loyees whose s(‘rvi(*(‘.s w(U'e tiuniinat ed after 10 but less than 15 
years' conf inuoiis scM’vic.e, it ))rovi(le(l for payment of gratuity at the rate of 
tlir(M‘-t‘ourf hs of a numtlfs basic. wjig<5s for each year ofservii^e prior to the intro- 
duction of Proviileui; Furd and half a nioiitirs basic wage for each year of 
servi(;(' thoreaft^T. 

Only a few factories in Jlowrah and Calcutta had gratuity schemes. In 
these factories the Seluunes \vere applicable only to old employees who were 
paid bi'uetits for tlie years prior to tiu' introduction ol* ])ro vide nt fund schemes. 
h» Indore also jiojk' oF iJie factories covered had any gratuity scheme for 
product iou workers. However. thortMvas an agrec]n<M\t bet ween the Secretary 
Madh\a. Bharat Millowners’ .Vss(/ciation and the Se<a'clary, Indore Textile 
(-lerks* Association conc(M*]iing })aynu*iil. of gratuity to clerical eanployees. 
The })i*ovisions of tliis agreement wen* more or h'ss the same as of tlic soJiemcs 
relating to clerical employees in Alimedabad and Bombay City, 

T])c system of j^aying gratuity was found to be in vogue iu only three of 
tlie large faclories surveyed in Kanpur. In two of them therii was no regular 
schem<\ The manageuieiits said that tliey paid or 5 months' average con- 
solidated \vagi‘s at their discretion to permanent, workers oji retirement or 
in lh(^ (*vent of their resigning on account of sicku(‘ss, old age or physical disabi- 
lity. Tlic third lactoiy ha<l a regiilai; scheme covering permanent in:oductiou 
workers as widl as clerical stall. The scheme provided for payment of retirement 
gratuity at I he ibllowing rate: (</) for service above 5 years but less than 10 
years 15 days' consolidatisl w’^ages (e.g., basic* w^ages and dearness allowance), 
l(\ss cmploy<‘rs coiit ribut ion to [iiovidiuil. fiiiKb for each year of service subject 
to a miniininn of oik*, montli's consolidated wages; {h) for service over lOyoars — • 
one luoutirs consolidated wages for each year of service, less employer’s con- 
tril)ution to provident fund, subject to a uiaximLim of 8 months' consolidated 
wages. 

In Madurai and Kainanathapuram, only one largo establishment was 
paying gratuity in teinis of an award of an Industrial Tribuiuil. This award 
be( amc eflective from (hitober 1951) and was to remain in force till the end of 
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1962. Under tkis award, gratuity was payable in cases of (a) death or termi- 
Dation of service on medical grounds after 6 years’ continuous service, (6) 
voluntary retirement or resignation after 10 years’ continuous service, and (c) 
termination of service by management after 10 years’ service. The amount 
of gratuity payable varied according to the years of service and ranged from 
Rs, 200 in the case of those having 6 years’ service to lls. 1,000 for those having 
30 or more years’ service to their credit. 

In Nagpur also, only large size factories had gratuity schemes covering 
operatives as well as clerks. Operatives wore entitled to gratuity in the event 
of death, termination of service on medical grounds or retrenchment. The 
sum payable varied according to length of service. The minimum was 2 
months’ wages or Rs. 160, whichever was less, if the period of service of the 
operative was over 5 and up to 10 years anil the upper limit was 12 months* 
wages or Rs. 960, whichever was less, if the period of service exceeded 25 years 
clerical employees were being paid gratuity at the rate of one month’s salary for 
each year of service, subject to a maximum of 15 mouths’ salary, in the case 
of death or retrenchment. In the event of voluntary resignation, the gratuity 
was paid at a graduated scale linked with length of service. 

In Sholapur, oidy two of th(‘. factories covered, both of which were largo 
establishments, had gratuity scheme.^. In one, only clerical employees were 
covered, while in the other clerical as well as supervisory staff were receiving 
the benefit. The rate of payment was similar to the gratuity scheme in force 
in Ahmedabad for the .same I'ategories of employees. 

Of the factories paying gratuity in the Residual Oroup, most had regular 
schemes and covered all ci!.tegori<‘s of their enijiloyccs. In a few, the payment 
was restricted to clerical and/or su[ie.rvisory staff. The contingencies in wirich 
payment was made by most of the factories were death, retinunent or termina- 
tion of siuvicc. In case, of death, geiu'.rally no qualifying period of service was 
prescribed. However, the rate of payment was lower for years of service after 
the introduction of the provident fund scheme and ranged from half to one-third 
of a month’s basic wage for each year of service. For years prior to the introduc- 
tion of provident fund the rate was g<*ncrally one month’s basic wage for each 
year of service and in a few casc.s it was only half or one-third of a mont h’s basic 
wage, most of the factories had preseribeil a limit or 15 months’ basic pay as 
gratuity. In cases of retirement or resignation on ground of ill-health, usually 
a qualifying period of service, ranging from 10 to 15 years, was prescribed. The 
rate of payment was generally one; month’s basic wage for each year of service 
prior to the introduction of provident fund and half a month’s basic wage, for 
the period thereafter. Wherev</r gratuity was being paid in cases of termina- 
tion of service by manjigement, the minimum qualifying pi'.riod of service was 
generally 10 years. The. rate of payment was 7 days’ to thre.c-forths of basic 
pay (or salary in the. cases of staff members) for those, who had put in 10 or 
more but less than 15 years’ service. For those having 15 or more years’ 
service, the rate varied from half a month’s basic wages to one month’s basic 
pay/aalary for each year of service. In many cases 16 months’ basic pay or 
salary was paid. 

Almost all the. faclorii s paying gnituily debarred persons dismissed for 
dishonesty or misconduct. 

M/B(N)65DofLB— 8 
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6*4 Maternity Benefits 

Women employed in cotton textile factories were entitled to receive 
maternity benefit under the Employees* State Insurance Scheme, if it was in 
force in the area, or under the State Maternity Benefit Acts. During the 
course of the survey an attempt was made to collect statistics relating to 
number of women who were paid maternity benefits in each of the sampled 
establishments. However, it was found that all those factories which were 
covered by the Employees’ State Insurance Scheme did not maintain any 
records of claims made or paid since tlie responsibility of making such payments 
was that of the Employees’ State Insurance Corporation. The Corporation 
also did not have establishment or industry-wise figures. In view of this 
situation it is not possible to give an overall picture of the extent of maternity 
benefit enjoyed by women in the centres where the E.S.I. Scheme was in force 
or in the industry as a whole. At the time of the Survey the Scheme was not 
in force in Ahmedabad and Sliolapur. The data collected in respect of these 
two centres are given in the following Statement 6*4: — 

Statement 6 ■ 4 

Proportion of Factories ivhich paid and Women who received Maternity 
Benefits in Ahmedabad and Sholapur During 1959 


No. of Msliiatvtod porcoiitago Estimatod Estimatod 
Corxtro factorios i>f faotorios omj)loy- iiumbor porcoutago 

ing women of of 

^ .A. women* women 




Total 

Which 

paid 

maternity 

bonofit 

employed 

paid 

maternity 

benefits 


1 

2 3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Ahmedabad 


111 731 

G8-4 

6,047 

7-5 

2. Sholapur 

• • 

84 95-9 

G-6 

3,687 

2*3 


♦Relates to woinou covered under the Factories Acb. 




Chapter VII 

INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

During the post-war years, specially since the country gained indepen- 
dence, considerable attention has been paid to the promotion of industrial 
peace and the creation of favourable atmosphere for the growth of healthy 
labour-management relations. The activities of Government in this context 
were not confined merely to the enactment of laws for speedy settlement of 
disputes, framing of standing orders, constitution of works or joint committees, 
appointment of Labour or Welfare Officers, etc., but extended to measures 
designed to promote healthy trade unionism and direct negotiations. The 
labour-management relations which exist in the Cotton Textile Industry not 
only have the impact of tliese measures but also of the increasing realisation 
on the part of workers and employers of their responsibilities in the task of 
national reconstruction. The following paragraphs briefly describe some of 
the aspects and facts of industrial relations in the industry. 

7 • 1 Industrial Disputes 

Statistics relating to industrial disputes in the Cotton Te.xtile Industry 
since 1951 as })ublishcd in the Indian Labour Statistics are given in the 
following Statement 7*1: • 

Statement 7 • 1 


Industrial Disputes in Cotton Textile Factories 
{1951 1961 ) 


Yoar 

No. of 
disputes 

No. of 
workers 
involved 
(In Lakhs) 

No. of 
mandays 
lost 

(In lakhs) 



3 

4 

1951 

221 

3-24 

15-57 

1952 

237 

4-38 

10-81 

1953 

121 

107 

5-75 

1954 

111 

1-25 

4*33 

1955 

231 

1-70 

21 04 

1956 

203 

2*46 

2010 

1957 

276 

2-46 

14-80 

1958 

172 

1*95 

10-25 

1959 

166 

1-69 

14-81 

1960 

174 

2*83 

9-71 

1961 

129 

0-73 

8-78 

It will be observed from the above statistics that except for the years 


1961, 1956, 1957 and 1959, the industry has enjoyed more or less peaceful 
labour-management relations. Detailed information relating to causes for the 
loss of mandays prior to 1956 are not readily available. The main reasons 
for the considerable loss of mandays during 1956, 1957 and 1969 were strikes 
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in certain important centres such as Madras, West Bengal, Bombay, Nagpnr 
etc,, on accoimt of disputes relating to revised work loads, bonus, dismissal 
of certain workers, lay-olf compensation, etc. 

Y • 2 Trade Unwnism 

Commenting on the state of trade unionism in the cotton mill industry 
the Labour Investigation Committee had observed: “In spite of the changed 
outlook both of the State and the employers so far as trade unionism is con- 
cerned, it has not yet come into its own”.* Except for the mention of number 
of unions existing in some of the centres and membership of some of them, 
the Committee did not give any statistics of extent of trade unionism. Conse- 
quently, it is not possible to comment on the changes that have taken place since 
then. Information' collected in the course of the present Survey shows that 
trade imionism has developed in varying degrees in aU the centres of the indus- 
try. The following Statement 7 • 2 gives details in respect of each of the 
contres: — 

Statement 7 • 2 


Extent of Trade Unionism in Cotton Textile Factories in 1960-61 


Centre 

Estimated Estimated 
porcentago "number 
of " of 

factories workers 

No. of whore on 31st 

factories workers December, 

were 1959* 

members 
of trade 
unions 

Estimated Estimated 
percentage porcentago 
of of 

workers factories 
who wore having 
members union(8) 
of rocogni- 

unions sed by 

as on management 
31-12-59 

I 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Ahmedabad 

111 

57-7 

1,71,195 

65-2 

100 0 

2. Ajmer and Jaipur 

4 

100 0 

6,572 

@ 

100 0 

3. Bangalore 

16 

250 

7,606 

81-9 

1000 

4. Bombay City and its Suburbs . , 

189 

49-6 

2,61,073 

64*2 

94*0 

6. Coimbatore . . 

99 

79-8 

53,131 

78*8 

56-8 

6. Howrah and Calcutta 

35 

70*5 

41,337 

41-3 

32-4 

7. Indore 

7 

100 0 

23,941 

58- 1 

100 0 

8. Kanpur 

13 

100 0 

43,322 

41*5 

, , 

9. Madurai and Ramanathapuram 

35 

85* 1 

29,615 

71-5 

64- 1 

10. Nagpur 

13 

38-5 

14,791 

58-2 

100 0 

11. Sholapur 

84 

21-9 

36,717 

48-6 

81-2 

12. Residual 

795*' 

55*2 

3,06,199 

72-2 

66- 1 

13. All India 

1,401 

55-8 

9,95,499 

65*5 

64-7 


♦Rolato to those covered urulor the Factories Act. 

@In all the sampled imits there were two unions and the nienibership claimed by them exceeded 
even the total number of workers employed. On the basis of the membership figure given by 
the' union officials the porcentago works out to 106 • 7. 

In all the factories surveyed in Ajmer-Jaipur, Indore and Kanpur, workers 
were found to have been unionised. Among other centres the percentage of 
factories where workers were found to be members of unions was the highest 
in Madurai and Ramanathapuram (86), and the lowest in Sholapur (22). An 
attempt was also made to collect information regarding the number of workers 

♦Report on an Enquiry into Conditions of Labour in tho Cotton Mill Industry in India by 
S.R. De&hpande, Pago 13^ 
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in each sampled factory who were members of trade unions. It was generally 
found that there were no proper records. In the case of common unions^ 
i.e., having membership of workers employed in more than one factory, it was 
found that they did not contain information separately for each factory. 
Quite often exaggerated claims of membership were put forward by union 
officials. At times, in factories having two or more rival unions, it was found 
that the membership figures given exceeded even the total employment strength 
of the concerned factories. The figures of membership given in Statement 
7*2, therefore suffer from limitations and may bo on the higher side. The 
figures show that in the country as a whole nearly 66 per cent, of the workers 
in the industry were unionised. The proportion of workers who were reported 
to be members of unions was found to be the liighest in Ajmer and Jaipur 
centre and the lowest in Howrah and Calcutta. 

In the industry as a whole, a fairly high proportion of factories (66%) had 
accorded recognition to unions of workers. In Ahmedabad, Ajme>r and Jaipur, 
Bangalore, Indore and Nagpur the managements of all the factories surveyed 
and having unions were found to have recognised a union of their workers. 
Kanpur was the only centre where none of the unions had been recognised by 
the managements of the units covered. The reasons given by the manage- 
ments for not according recognition were as follows — 

{i) It was the policy of the managen\ents not to recognise any trade 
union so that labour trouble in the factory did not increase. 

{ii) It is not obligatory on the part of managements to recognise any 
union. 

{Hi) The managements did not know as to which of the union represen- 
ted the majority of workers and hence no union was recognised. 

The activities of unions were found to be mainly confined to be securing 
claims imder various Labour Acts and redress of grievances of their members. 
There were a few unions which were engaged in other activities as well, such as 
recreation, welfare, adult education, relief measures. The following State* 
ment 7"3 gives the percentage of such unions in various centres. 


Statement 7 • 3 

Estimated vercenta^jc of Unions engagejl in Welfare Activities, etc. 

{196061) 


Centro 

Recreation 

Welfare 

Adult Relief to 

oducft- ^distressed 
tion members 

1 


2 

3 

4 5 

!• Ahmedabad 


20*8 

20-8 

* • • • 

2. Ajmer and Jaipur 


, , 

. . 

• * • • 

3. Bangalore 


600 

. . 

• . . « 

4* Bombay City and its Suburbs 


52-6 

03-9 

62-6 ■ 13-8 

5. Coimbatore 


1*5 

18-8 

4-2 . 94>6 

0. Howrah and Calcutta 


42*6 

240 

9*3 

7, Indore 


46*2 

92-3 

46*2 100-0 

8. Kanpur 


58-8 

60 

60 |29-2 

9. Madurai and Bamanathapuram 


6*3 

6-3 

.. 66-6 

10, Nagpur 


33*3 

66-7 

. . 66'7 

11. Sholapur 



. . 

• . . . 

12. Residual 


8-2 

4-5 

2-2 41-4 

13. AU India 

• • 

161 

15-5 

6-9 36-6 
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Recreation facilities provided by tl unions were generally in the form of 
indoor and/or outdoor games. Some of the unions were also organising film shows 
and annual sportsorculturalprogrammos. A few were running schools for educa- 
tion of workers’ children and had organized credit societies or housing societies 
but their number was insignificant. Among the unions of textile workers the 
Textile Labour Association, continued to be the outstanding. Its activities seem 
to have expanded considerably since the time of enquiry of the Labour Investi- 
gation Committee and covered a very wide field. It had a special complaints 
department for securing redress of grievances of workers, both members as well 
as non-members, and special arrangements existed for helping workers in 
securing claims under the Workmen’s Compensation Act and the Maternity 
Benefit Act. It also provided legal aid to its members. For providing medical aid 
it was running an allopathic and two homoeopathic dispensaries. Its health edu- 
cation pre^aname included organising and running of night classes in chawls and 
programmes for education concerning maternal health. For promoting edu- ' 
cation of workers’ children, it was running nursery schools and hostels for 
girls and had also opened Study Homes. The Association granted scholarships to 
deserving children and had also made arrangements for vocational training. 
It had organised a federation of 'all types of co-operative societies of industrial 
workers. At the end of March, 1959, the membership of the federation was 63, 
This federation conducted classes for imparting instructions in co-operation. 
The Association was also supporting and encouraging the growth of a ‘Majur 
Shakari Bank’ to provide cheap credit to workers and encourage thrift among 
working classes. At the end of the financial year 1959 this Bank had a member- 
ship of 30,425 and a working capital of Rs. 35 *23 lakhs. Among notable acti- 
vities of the Rashtriya Mill Mazdoor Siingh of Bombay were the conducting of 
educational classes for trade union workers, running of a homoeopathic dispen- 
sary and organising of a Co-operative Housing Society for the benefit of workers. 
Among the unions which claimed to be providing relief to their distressed mem- 
bers none, except the Mill Mazdoor Sabha, Bombay, seemed to bo having any 
regular scheme. The Mill Mazdoor Sabha had started a ‘Members Benefit 
Scheme’ on an experimental basis to pro-v^ide relief to its members in cases of 
prolonged illness or disablement, or to their dependants in case of death of 
members*. 

7*3 Agreem&nJls 

An encouraging feature which was noticed in the field of labour-management 
relations is the large number of agreements concluded by employers and 
workers generally as a result of direct negotiations. Quito often such agreements 
were registered in the form of memoranda of settlement under the Industrial 
Disputes Act or such State Acts as the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946, 


dotaila aee Report on Surrey on l^abour Conditions in Silk Faotoriea in India, p. 91. 
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etc. The following StatoniciU giws details of the factories where collective 
agreements were concluded and the main items covered, etc. — 


Stai’kaiknt 7 "4 

PrrcenUige of Factories in which Disputes were settled by mutual Agreements 

{1956 1961) 


Ct'uiro 


No. Per- Porceiitago of issues involved in agroomonta 

of cent- t — — * ^ 

fac- ago Wiigoa Bonus Other Gra- Ro- Con- Ijoavo Othor 

torioH of and aJlow- luity treii- finna- and matters 

fac- dear- ancos chment lion holi- 

torios ness days 

whoro allow- with 

agree- ance P®y 

monts 
wore 
con- 
cluded 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 10 

11 

1. Altmedabad 

111 

57-7 

19G 

7*5 

9*1 

9*8 


.. 12*0 

42-0 

2. Ajmer and Jaipur . . 

4 

500 

50 0 

. • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

.. 

60*0 

3. Bangalore 

16 

500 

22-2 

111 

•• 

5*6 

•• 

.. 16*7 

44*4 

4. Bombay City and its 
Suburbs . . 

189 

39- 1 

63-7 

10*4 

5*2 

10-3 

•• 

.. 5*2 

5*2 

6. Coimbatore 

99 

49-5 

48-8 

2-7 

•• 

•• 

•• 

.. 5*4 

43*1 

6. Howrah and Calcutta 

35 

59-1 

151 

23*5 

4*2 

*• 

•* 

.. 16*1 

42-1 

7. Indore 

7 

85-7 

15-8 


2*6 

18*4 

7*9 

.. 

65*3 

8. Kanpur 

13 

60-2 

•• 

44*5 

•• 

•• 

•• 

27*8 .. 

27-7 

9. Madurai and Ramana- 



48-8 

46*2 





6*0 

thapuram . . 

35 

770 

• • 

• • 

• • 


10. Nagpur 

13 

38-5 

25 0 

•• 

12*6 

12*6 

12-5 

.. 

37*6 

11. Sholapur .. 

84 

3-2 

. • 

•• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

• . . ■ 

100*0 

12. Residual 

795 

24-3 

28-4 

17*3 

1*9 

1*1 

3*7 

2-9 6-8 

38*9 

13. All India .. 

1,401 

32*8 

39-9 

12*2 

4*3 

6*7 

1*4 

10 6-7 

27*8 


7*4 Standing Orders 

Data coUected during the course or the Survey show that nearly 36 pet 
cent, of cotton textUe factories in the country had framed standing orders 
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covering nearly 93 per cent, of the employees in the indnstiy. Centrewise 
details are given in the following Statement 7 • 6: — 

Statement 7*6 

Standing Orders in Cotton Textile Factories 


Eitimated Estimated Estimated percentage 
percentage percentage of faotorles where 
of of standing orders 

No. of factories factories were framed for 


Centre 



factories 

employing 
100 or 
more 
workers 

having 

standing 

orders 

/ — 

Production 

workers 

■» 

Clerical 

staff 

1 



2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

1. Ahmedabad 



111 

53*9 

53*9 



2. Ajmer and Jaipur 

. • 


4 

1000| 

100*0 

50*0 

60*0 

3. Bangalore 

• • 


16 

260 

250 

100*0 


4. Bombay City and its Suburbs 

• e 

189 

40-6 

40*6 

* , 


5. Coimbatore 


e e 

99 

59-6 

74*8 

10-6 


d. Howrah and Calcutta 

, . 

• e 

35 

70-6 

52*4 

50-4 


7. Indore 

, . 


7 

’00*0 

aOOO 

• • 


8. Kanpur 

. . 

e e 

13 

dl*5 

80*8 



9. Madurai and Bamanathapuram 

e e 

35 

77*7 

.00 0 

70-3 


10. Nagpur 

. . 

e • 

13 

38*6 

38*6 



11. Sholapur 

. * 


84 

9*5 

6*4 

e e 


12. Residual 

, , 


795 

21-7 

25*d 

41*6 

1*5 

18. All India 

• . 


1,401 

32-6 

36*9 

26*5 

1*0 


Statement 7* fl — contd. 


Estimated percentage of 
factories where standing 
orders were framed for 

Centro — a Estimated Estimated 

Watoh and Production total percentage of 
ward staff workers as number of emplojeea 
well as employees* corered by 
clerical and standing 

wateh and orders 

ward staff 


1. Ahmedabad 

2. Ajmer and Jaipur 

3. Bangalore 

4. Bombay City and its Suburbs 

5. Coimbatore .. •• 

d. Howrah and Calcutta 

7. Indore . • . • • ■ • 

8. Kanpur 

9. Madurai and Bamanathapuram . 

10. Nagpur mM 

11. Sholapur mji 

12. Residual •• •• • 

13. All India 


7 8 9 10 



100*0 

1,72,993 

96*8 

e • 

60*0 

6,672 

98*4 

• • 

• e 

7.800 

90*3 

e • 

100*0 

2,61,203 

97-6 

10*6 

89*4 

64,243 

97*0 


48*6 

41,453 

96*0 


100*0 

23,961 

99*1 


100 0 

43,961 

96*0 

23*6 

29*7 

36,947 

87*0 


100*0 

14,791 

98*3 

, , 

1000 

37,383 

52*8 

11*0 

58*6 

d,09,479 

91*3 

7*6 

73*6 

10,09,786 

93*3 


'*‘Belate to all employees whether covered or not covered under the Factories Act. 
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Under the Industrial Employment (Standing Orders) Act, 1946 passed 
by the Government of India framing of standing orders is obligatory for es- 
tablishments employing 100 or more workers. Generally the standing orders 
in force in various factories had been framed under the Central Act. In those 
States (e.g., Bombay and Madhya Pradesh) where there were State laws on the 
subject the standing orders had been framed under them. From Statement 
7 • 5 it would be seen that except for Sholapur, Howrah and Calcutta every where 
all factories employing 100 or more workers had framed standing orders. In 
fact in most of the places the proportion of factories having standing orders 
was higher than of those employing 100 or more workers. Except for a few centres 
every where majority of the factories having standing orders had framed the 
orders covering production workers as well as clerical and watch and ward staff. 
In the country as a whole nearly 93 per cent, of the employees were covered 
by the standing orders. The percentage of such employees varied from 53 
in Sholapur to 99 in Indore. 

7 ’5 Labour and Welfare Officers 

In order to enable employers to have better arrangements for personnel 
management and to facilitate proper implementation of various Labour Acts, 
the Factories Act requires establishments employing 500 or more workers, 
to employ a Welfare Officer. Information collected during the Survey shows 
that nearly 26 per cent, of cotton textile factories in the country were under 
an obligation to appoint Welfare Officers and of them 87 per cent, had done 
so. Centre-wise details are given in the following Statement 7*6: — 

Statement 7*6 

Estimated ’percentage of Factories employing Labour or Welfare Officers 

( 1960 - 61 ) 


Eatimatod peicentsgo of 
faotorioa 

^ ^ 

Employing Employing Having 
600 or 600 or a Wolfaro 
No. of moro more OfiScer 
Centre factories workers workers whether 

and employing 
having 600 workers 
Welfare or not 
Officer* 


1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Ahmedabad 


111 

63-9 

1000 

53-9 

2. Ajmer and Jaipur 


4 

100 0 

600 

60*0 

3. Bangalore 


16 

26*0 

100*0 

26-0 

4. Bombay City and its Suburbs 


189 

31-8 

100 0 

31*8 

5. Coimbatore 


99 

39*4 

43*6 

17*2 

6. Howrah and Calcutta 


35 

22-9 

100*0 

34*4 

7. Indore 


7 

85-7 

100 0 

100*0 

8. Kanpur 


13 

61-6 

100*0 

61 *6 

9. Madurai and Bamanathapuram . . 


36 

16-7 

50*0 

7*9 

10. Nagpur 


13 

38-6 

100*0 

38*6 

11. Sholapur 


S4 

9-6 

100*0 

9*6 

12. Besidual 


796 

17-6 

87*2 

15*8 

13. All India 


1,401 

24-8 

87- 1 

22*2 


♦Percentage of factories in Col. (3) 
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The results show that, except for Ajmer and Jaipur, Coimbatore, Madurai 
and Ramanathapiirum, and the Residual Group, every where all factories 
which were under an obligation to appoint a Welfare Officer had done so. 
Generally speahing those factories which were not under a legal obligation 
had not appointed such an officer. Only in Howrah and Calcutta as well as 
Indore some of the factories had voluntarily appointed Welfare Officers. 

7*6 Works or Joint Committees 

With a view to providing a forum for mutual discussion of matters 
concerning day to day relationship between employers and workers, the In- 
dustrial Disputes Act, 1947 and some of the Stfite laws provide for the consti- 
tution of works or joint committees. Under the Central Act formation of such 
committees is obligatory for establishments employing 100 or more workers, 
but under some of the State laws no such employment limit is prescribed. 
For instance, under the Bombay Industrial Relations Act, 1946, a Joint Com- 
mittee may be constituted for an undertaking or occupation with the consent 
of the employer and the registered union for the industry for the local area, 
provided there is a representative union and 16 per cent, of the employees 
are members of a registered union. 

On the basis of the information collected in the course of the Survey, it 
is estimated that nearly one-third of cotton textile factories in the country 
employed 100 or more workers but only about 39 per cent, of them had cons- 
stituted such committees. The percentage of factories, whether employing 
100 or more workers or not, which had such committees was only about 13. 
The detailed information in respect of each centre is given in Statement 7*7:— 

Statement 7*7 

Estimated yercerttage of Cotton Textile Factories having Works or Joint Com- 
mittees 
{1960-61) 

Estimatod percentage of factories 

No. of , ^ ^ 

Centro factories Employing Employing Having 





100 or 
more 
workers 

100 or Works or 

more Joint 

workers Committees 
and whether 

having employing 
Works/Joint 100 or 
Committees more 

workers or 
not 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

1. Ahmodabad 


111 

53*9 

69-6 

321 

2. Ajmer and Jaipur 


4 

1000 

100 0 

1000 

3. Bangalore 


16 

250 

100 0 

250 

4. Bombay City and ita Suburbs 


189 

400 

7-8 

3-2 

6. Coimbatore 


99 

59*6 

33-6 

200 

6. Howrah and Calcutta 


35 

70-5 

581 

40*9 

7. Indore 


7 

100 0 

• • 

• # 

8. Kanpur 


13 

61-5 

• • 

• • 

9. Madurai and Ramanathapuram . . 


35 

77-7 

50*6 

39-3 

10. Nagpur 


13 

38-5 

• . 

. . 

11. Sholapur » .i. 


84 

9*5 

33*4 

3*2 

12. Residual 


795 

21-7 

440 

96 

13. All India 


1,401 

32-6 

38*6 

12*6 
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A. wide variety of reasons were given by defaulting managemei^ts for not 
forming Works or Joint Committees. The most common reason seemed to be 
that neither the management nor workers or their union officials evinced any 
interest in the committee. Wherever there were strong and well organised 
unions, it was felt that the xmion could attend to all matters and there was no 
need for such a committee. In some of the factories Works/Joint Com- 
mittees were constituted, but later on disbanded by the managements. The 
reasons given for this by the managements were; (a) committee was used as a 
forum for putting only fresh demands or demands which were not within the 
jurisdiction of the committee, or {b) workers diil not implement the decisions 
taken, or (c) there was inter-union rivalry which made the functioning of the 
committee difficult. Workers stated that their lack of interest in the committee 
was due to the fact that they found the committees to be of no use as either 
no decisions were taken or if taken they were not implemented by the manage- 
ments. In a number of cases managements stated that action had been 
initiated for forming the committee. A few managements explained that 
their factory was new and hence they could not devote attention to the 
formation of the committee. 

The rules framed by the State Governments under the Industrial Disputes 
Act provide that works committees must meet at least once in a month. Data 
collected during the Stirvey show that this provision of the rules was generally 
not being observed and in fact nearly one-fourth of the committees did not 
meet at all during 1969 and another one-third met not more than 3 times 
during the year. Details in respect of each centre are given in Statement 7- 8: - 

Statement 7-8 

Percentage distribution of Works', Joint Committees according to number of 

Meetings held During 1959 


Porcoritago of Works/ Joint Coniinittooa 


Uontro 

Which Which 

met not met up- 
ovou once to 3 times 

A, 

Which 
mot over 

3 but loss 
than 0 
times 

Which 
met over 

6 but loss 
than 9 
times 

Which 
mot over 

9 times 

For 

which no 
records 
wore 
available 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. Ahmedabad 

340 

33 0 

110 

22 0 


.. 

2. Ajmer and Jaipur . . 

600 




, . 

soo 

3. Bangalore 




, , 

100 0 

. . 

4. Bombay City and its 
Suburbs . . 





1000 


5, Coimbatore 

42*9 

28-6 


14-2 

14-3 

• . 

6. Howrah and Calcutta 

27-9 

44-2 



27*9 

. • 

7. Indore 

Ht 

♦ 


♦ 



8. Kanpur 


4r 

« 

♦ 

♦ 


9. Madurai and Rama- 
nathapuram 

200 

60*0 



200 

• • 

10. Nagpur 

* 

★ 




4c 

11. Sholapur 

, , 


100 0 

. • 

. . 

• • 

12. Residual 

16-8 

32-9 

31G 

7-9 

3-9 

7-9 

13. All India 

23-5 

32-3 

17-4 

9-5 

12*8 

4-6 


♦No Worka or Joint Committee at all. 


7-7 Other Committees 


Nearly 8 per cent, of the factories had constituted safety committees and 
all of them were confined to a few centres. The percentage of factories having 
safety committees was the highest in Kanpur (61*5) followed by Nagpur (38-5), 
Ahmedabad (25-0), Bombay City audits Submits (15 '9), Residual Group (5-3) 
and Sholapur (3-2). Generally these committees consisted of representatives 
of management as w ell as workers and functioned under the chairmanship of 
the Manager, but some of them, specially in Bombtvy City and its suburbs, 
comprised solely of heads of departments and Lobour Officer with Manager as 
the Chairman. The function of the committees was to investigate accidents and 
to suggest ways and means for improving safety and reducing accidents. Some 
of them iiKd only wlieu there were accidents wliile others held regular meetings. 
A few committees had elaborate programmes covering such matters as impart- 
ing of safety training to new workers, investigation of causes of accidents and 
recommending to managements precautions that may be taken, inspecting of 
machines for ensuring proper fencing and tlicir safe working. Very few organised 
safety weeks. Only in one factory prizes were being awarded to sections with 
low accidents during the year. 

Only an insignificant number of factories in Ahmedabad, Coimbatore and 
the Residual Group had Production Committees. Works or Joint Committees in 
about G per cent, of the factories in Coimbatore and 3*5 per cent, in Alimed- 
abad also functioned as Production Committees. Thus, if they arc also counted, 
the percentage of fimtorics having Production Committees in these centres 
was nearly 9 and 7 respectively. Sports Committee was found to have been 
constituted in only c)ne of the sainpled factories in Bombay. Incidentally, it 
may be mentioned that all the committees discussed above existed only in 
fairly large establishments. 

7 • 8 Grievance Procedure 

Except for the provisions contained in the Standing orders, wherever 
they had been framed, none of the factories surveyed had prescribed any de- 
finite procedure for the redress of the grievances of their employees. The pro- 
visions of the standing orders were general in nature and simply laid down the 
authority to wliom the complaint may be submitted and who would hear 
appeal. They did not provide procedural details or prescribe the time limit for 
giving decisions. In Ahmedabad, ^vorke^8 generally sought redress of their 
grievances through the Textile Labour Association, which had a complaints 
I)epartn\ent. A number of experienced full-time workers and shop stewards 
formed an important part of the grievance machinery of the Associations. 
The aggrieved workers initially approached shop stewards at the mill level. 
In cas the shop steward failed to settle the matter he directed the worker to go 
to Association’s office for recording the complaint. On receipt of the complaint, 
the machinery of the Association was set in motion. Initially effort was made 
by the Association’s Inspector to secure the redress of the grievance through 
his efforts at the floor level. On his failure higher officers of the Association 
stepped in to pursue the matter up to the level of the Millowners’ Association 
or Industrial Gourt. The Bashtriya Mill Mazdoor Sangh is also reported to have 
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Bet wp a similaT macKineTy \n Bombay . Tlie general \itactvcc in. almost all tl\c cciv- 
txes was that incase;. o£ small establishments the grievances were loolccd into 
directly by the proprietor. In slightly bigger factories workers initially ap- 
proached their supervisor or dcj)artmental in charge for redress of their 
grievances and if not sati.sfied with the decision they took up the matter with the 
manjiger or proprietor. I n bigger factories, there were some (.ouveniions under 
which ( oinplaints moved up to the level of Ceneral Manager by stagey Wherever 
Welfare or Labour Officers had been appointed, the grieviince.s were 'generally 
attended to by thorn. Tn none of the factories covered tln.‘ro was any prescrib- 
ed form or lime limit for the disposal of complaints. 



Chapter VIII 
LABOUR COST 

Informat ion pcjrfcaining to labour cost was collected in respect of those emp- 
loyees iu'itlic sampled establisliments who were covered under tlie Factories Act 
and were receaving less t ha?i Rs 400 per month as wages. This was in pursuance 
of the decision taken l>y (lie Study Group on Wage Costs appointed by the 
Ministry of Ijabour and Krnployment in 1959. Tlie enquiry relating to labour 
cost was mod(dlcd on the lines of the Study of Labour Costs in European 
Industry made by the International Labour Olhee in 1953, with such modi- 
fications as were ne.eessary in the light of peculiar C(.'nditious in India. For 
instance, since in India wages are paid on the basis of ‘diiy’ instead of hours 
as in European countries, the data were collected for nramlays and not man- 
hours. Similarly, it was found in tlie coursti <.)f t he pilot enquiry tliat, but for a 
very few exceptions, none of the establishments maintained any separate 
records of payments made for leave and holidays or for the days not worked 
and hence these were drop])cd as separate items and included under ‘basic 
wage’. Certain additions wore made in tlio list of itenrs covered by the I.L.O. 
study cither on the basis of tin; decisions of the Stu<ly Grou}), mentioned 
above, or for obtaining separate data on some of the items on which employers 
have to incur expenses under labour laws in force in the country, c.g., lay 
off compensat ion, washing facilities, etc. 

The Survey was launched late in December 1959 and completed in Juno 
1961. With a view to obtaining a beticsr estimate of costs, in respect of items 
of woH’are amenities, etc., salaries and other i^ayinents nrado to those persons 
who were employed in connection with these items, oven though they wore 
covered niuhu’ the Fi’ctori<\s Act and wore receiving less than Rs. 400 per month, 
wtre iKit included in the general head ‘wages'. E.xpenses incurred in connection 
with such persons were recorded againsu tlic item for which they wore employed. 
Siiuilaily, mandays worked by such peusous were also excluded. 

For imrposcs of collecting the labour cost data, the field staff was ins- 
tructed to obtaur figures of expenditure incurred by the employers during the 
calendar ye^ar 1959. However, where the fiiUjiicial year of the sampled factories 
was other than tlie calcn<Iar year oi where the account books for the specified 
period were found to bo not ready or available for some reason, the field 
stair was permitf ed to take the information for the latest year for which it was 
available, subject to the condition that as far as possible the major part of the 
year 1959 was covered. By and large it W'as possible to collect information for 
the year 1959. The few cases in which statistics could not bo collected for 
this period were those where the records were not available. In all such cases 
it was found that there wore no wage revisions or no material changes in the 
type of amenities or benefits provided. Since such cases were very few the 
information given here can bo treated as relating to the year 1959. 
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8*1 Labour Cost per Monday worked, 

The following Stali'mcut 8' I gives the. estimated labour cost per iiianday 
worked in various centres of the industry. 

Statkmkn i’ 8‘ I 

LuJ'oui' Cost pcy Maiulny worked in Cotton Tcji tile F'lvlorie.s in H.i'd) 

(III l<,upct‘s) 


Centre Labour 

Oo.^t 

1 2 

1. Aliniodabad .. .. .. .. .. .. .. G'()5 

2. Ajmer and Jaipur .. .. .. .. .. .. 2*01) 

3. Bangalore .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 4*82 

4. Bomb.iy City and its ►Suburbs . . . . . . . . . . (>*57 

5. Coimbatore .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 4 *50 

G. Howrah and Calcutta .. .. .. .. .. 3-72 

7. Indore .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 5- 11 

8. Kanpur .. .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 4*76 

9. Madurai and llaiuanathapuram . . . . . . . . . . 4*40 

10. Nagpur . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 4*90 

11. Sholapur .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 3*34 

12. llesidual .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 4*43 

13. All India .. .. .. .. .. .. .. 5*36 


Tho <'stilnat<^d l;ihoiir cost ])cr maiulay worked IjiIIk' Colloji Textile 
Indiisuy in tke (country was Jls. 5-30. As between tlie diilVieiit centres tlie 
cost was the highest (Es. 6*65) in Ahmedabad and the lowest in Ajmer — 
Jaipur (Es. 2*99), 
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8*2 Components of Labour Cost 

The following Statement 8’ 2 shows the break-up of labour cost by com- 
ponents. 

Statement 8*2 

Labour Cost per Manday worked by Components 

{1959) 


Centre 

Wages 

Premium 
pay for 
overtime 
and late 
shifts 

Bonuses 

Other 

cash 

pa3rment 

Pa3rmentB 
in kind 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1. Ahmedabad 

607 

(91-28) 

001 

(015) 

O-Olt 

(0-16) 

a 

a 

2. Ajmer and Jaipur . . 

2*80 

(93*65) 

0*01 

(0*33) 

•• 

. . 

• • 

3. Bangalore . . 

3*93 
' (81*54) 

0-05 

(1-04) 

0-14 

(2-90) 

m 

0-03 

(0-62) 

4. Bombay City and its 
Suburbs . . 

5*75 

(87*52) 

001 

(0-16) 

0*19 

(2*89) 

e 

m 

6. Coimbatore 

3*85 

(84*43) 

0*04 

(0*88) 

0*28 

(6*14) 

a 

0 

6. Howrah and Calcutta 

3 19 
(85*75) 

V 

0*10 

(2*69) 

0*13 

(3*49) 

• • 

7. Indore 

4*65 

(91*00) 

V 

« • 

« • 

a • 

8. Kanpur 

4 18 
(87*82) 

V 

0*18 

(3*78) 

V 

• • 

9. Madurai and Rama- 
nathapuram 

3*66 

(83*18) 

•0*05 

(114) 

0*35 

(7*95) 

V 

0*02 

(0*46) 

lO. Nagpur 

4*47 

(01*23) 

♦ 

•• 

•• 

m.0 

11. Sholapur . . 

3*18 

(95*21) 


•• 

* 

0 

12. Residual . . 

3*92 

(88*49) 

0*02 

(0*45) 

0*10 

(2*26) 

0*01 

(0*23) 

0 

13. All India . . 

4*75 

(88*62) 

001 

(0*19) 

0*12 

(2*24) 

0*01 

(0*19) 

0 


Note — Figures in brackets are percentages. 

♦Denotes less than Re. 0 • 005. 

tin Ahmcdabad, bonus constituted a negligible proportion to the total labour cost. Even 
though the system of bonus was in vogue in nearly 65 per cent, of the factories^ it was observed 
that during the year 1959, the period for which the data on labour cost were collected, no bonus 
was paid in most of the factories. In fact, bonus for the year 1958 was paid by some mills only in 
1960 and the matter relating to bonus was pending before the Supreme Court in respect of 
18 big mills. 
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Statbmbitt 8*2 — oontd. 


(In Bnpdas) 


Centre 

Social Security 
contributions 

A 

Subsi. 

dies 

Direct 

benefits 

Pay- 

ments 

related 

to 

labour 

coat 

Others 

Total 


Obligatory 

Non- 

obliga 

lory 

1 





7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

1. Ahmedabad 

.. 0*60 
(7.62) 


0*06 

(0*76) 

m 

e 

0*01 

(0*16) 

6*66 

( 100 * 00 ) 

2. Ajmer and Jaiput 

0*11 

(3-68) 

e • 

0*07 

(2*34) 

e m 

• • 

a • 

2*99 

( 100 * 00 ) 

8. Bangalore 

.. 0-80 
(6-22) 

0*38 

(6*85) 

0*04 

(0*83) 

m • 

• • 

a 

4*82 

(100*00) 

4. Bombay City and 
Suburbs • • 

its 

a. 0-55 

(8-37) 

e 

0*06 

(0*76) 

e 

e 

0*02 

(0-31) 

6*67 

( 100 - 00 ) 

5« Coimbatore . . 

.. 0-81 

(6.80) 

« 

0*06 

(1*31) 

♦ 

0*01 

(0*22) 

001 

(0*22) 

4*56 

( 100 * 00 ) 

6. Howrah and Calcutta 0'26 

(6-72) 


0*05 

(1*36) 

e 

e 

a 

^•79 
(100 00 ) 

7. Indoro 

0*36 
(7 04) 

# e 

0*10 

(1*96) 

e 

a 

- 

6*11 

( 100 * 00 ) 

8. Kanpur 

.. 0*29 

(6*09) 

0*03 

(0*63) 

0*07 

(1*47) 


0*01 

(0*21) 

a 

4*76 

( 100 * 00 ) 

9a Madurai and Rama- 

nathapuram . . 0*22 

(500) 


0*08 

(1*82) 

• • 

002 

(0-46) 

a 

4*40 

( 100 * 00 ) 

10. Nagpur 

.. 0*36 

(7*14) 

• • 

0*08 

(1*63) 

a • 

e 

• • 

4*00 

( 100 * 00 ) 

11 a Sholapur .. 

a. O il 

(3*29) 

• a 

0*04 

(1*20) 

• • 


0*01 

(0*30) 

( 100 * 00 ) 

12. Besidual .. 

0*28 

(6*32) 

0*01 

(0*22) 

0*08 

(1*80) 

e 

0*01 

(0*23) 

a 

4*43 

( 100 * 00 ) 

IS . All India . . 

0*89 

(7-27) 

0*01 

(0*19) 

0*06 

(112) 


♦ 

0*01 

(0*18) 

5*36 

( 100 * 00 ) 


Not>— F igures in brackets are percentages. 

^Denotes less than Re. 0*05. 

8-2-1 Wages 

The term includes basic wage, dearness allowance, incentive or 

production bonus and attendance bonus. It was desired to collect separate 
data under this head in respect of tnandays actually worked and mandays 
l4;/B(N)05DofLB— 9 
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not worked but paid for. However, in the course of the pilot enquiry it was 
fouiid tliat most of the managements did not maintain separate records of 
payments made for the days worked and for leave and holiday periods. Conse- 
quently, there was no alternative but to record sums paid for the days worked 
as well as for the days not worked but paid for. 

Of the various components ‘Wages’ alone accounted for nearly 89 per 
cent, of the total labour cost. The percentage which this component formed to 
the total ranged from 96 *2 in Sholapur to 81 '6 in Bangalore. Statement 8* 3 
gives the break-up of the figures of ‘Wages’ component under sub-groups. 


Statement 8*3 


Breah-iip of Wagen Cost by Com'i>onents 

(In Rupees) 


Centre 

Basic wage 
and 

dearness 

allowance 

Incentive 

or 

produc- 
tion bonus 

Atten- 

dance 

bonus 

Total 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 . Ahmedabad 

607 
(100 00) 

* 


607 

2. Ajmer and Jaipur 

2-80 
(100 00) 


*• 

2-80 

3. Bangalore 

3*03 
(100 00) 

*• 


3-93 

4. Bombay City and its Suburbs 

5*76 
(100 00) 

4i 


5*75 

6. Coimbatore 

3*79 

(98-44) 

0-08 

(1-66) 


3-85 

d. Howrah and Galoutta 

8-19 

(100-00) 

n 

• 

3-19 

7. Indore 

4-65 

(100-00) 

n 

-- 

4-65 

8. Kanpur 

4-16 

(99*28) 


0-03 

(0-72) 

4-18 

9. Hadurai and Raman athapuram 

3*58 

(97-81) 

0*08 
(2- 19) 

• • 

3-66 

10. Nagpur 

.. 4-46 

(99-78) 

0*01 

(0-22) 

• • 

4-47 

11. Sholapur 

8-18 

(100-00) 


• • 

3-18 

12. Reaidual 

3-91 

(99-74) 

0*01 

(0*26) 

♦ 

3-92 

13. All India , , . . , , 

4-74 

(99-79) 

0*01 

(0*21) 

• 

4-75 


* Denotes lew than Be. 0-06. 
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Basic wages and dearness allowance alone accounted for 99*8 per cent, 
of the total "wage’ cost and the rest was shared by production, incentive or 
attendance bonus. In some of the centres basic wages ai3d dearness allowance 
were the sole components. 

8*2*2 Premium Pay for Overtime and Late Shifts 

Under this head only the premium part of the payments made for over- 
time work or late shift were taken into account. For example, if a worker was 
paid one and a lialf times his normal rates wages for working late hours, 
only the extra amount paid to him, i.e, one-half in this case, was treated as 
the premium pay. As will be seen from Statement 8*2, this component consti- 
tuted an insignificant pioportion of the total cost in all the centres. 

8*2*3 Bonuses 

Under this head data were collected in respect of payments made in the 
form of Festival, Year-cud, Profit Sharing and other such bonuses. Figures 
given in Statement 8*2 w^ould show that ‘Bonuses’ constituted the tliird 
important component of labour cost, next only to ‘Wages’ and ‘Social Security 
Contributions’, and accounted for nearly 2 per cent, of the total. Tjie proj^or- 
tion of this component was the highest in the Madurai-Ramanatha|>uram 
centre, followed by Coimbatore. No expenses in the form of bonuses wercj 
reported from Ajmer- Jaipur, Indore, Nagpur and Sholapur. Generally in all 
the Centres, except Howrah and Calcutta, year-end bonus was the^ solo or 
predominant item of expenditure under this head. In Howrah and Calcutta, 
Festival Bonus was the sole component. 

8 *2 *4 Other Cash Payments 

The figures given in Statement 8*2 show that ‘Other Cash Payments 
constituted only 0*19 per cent, of the total labour cost. They feature in nine 
f)ut of the 12 centres of the industry and in all of them except Howrah and 
Calcutta, the expenses under this head were almost insignificant. In Howrah 
and Calcutta, cash payments were mostly either ex-yratia or ad /’Ocpa^^nonts 
at the time of festivals or house rent allowance. In one of the sampled 
faotories, workers were also receiving difference of pay, which was moi e than 
the pay awarded by the Industrial Tribunal, as an ex-gratia payraemt. In 
other centres cash payments were mostly ex-gratia payments on fe tivals, 
etc., certain allowances paid to workers, e.g., cash or machme handling allow- 
ance, house rent allowance, and travelling or transport allowance. 

8*2*5 Payments in Kind 

Expenses on this account were insignificant in almost all the centres and 
thus even at the all-India level. They generally related to supply of food 
articles and in a few cases to supply of clothes, etc., to workers, 

8*2 *6 Social Security Contributio^is 

Expenses incurred by employers on items of social security for their 
employees were the second most important element constituting nearly 7 per 
cent, of the total labour cost. Information in respect of this component was 
obtained under two separate heads : (a) Obligatory — i.e., those payments which 
the employers were required to make under certain labour laws, and (h) Non- 
Obligatory — i.e, those expenses which employers were incurring vobintarily. 
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The following Statement 8*4 shows the estimated cost of social security 
contributions under each item for which information was collected. 

Statement 8*4 


Cost of Social Security Oontrihutions Per Mamlay Worked in 1959 

(In Rupees) 


Centre 




Obligatory 



f - 

provident Retrench- Lay off Contribu- 

Fund meat compensa- tions to 

oompensa- tion Employees’ 

tion State 

Insurance 
Corpora- 
tion 

(compensation for 

* , 

Employ. Oocupa- 
ment tional 

injury diseases 

1 


2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. Ahmedabad 


0-35 

004 

♦ 

0-05 

0*01 




(70 00) 

(8-00) 


(10-00) 

(2-00) 


2. Ajmer and Jaipur 

.. 

010 



0-01 


• • 



(90-91) 



(9-09) 



3. Bangalore . . 


0-24 

0-01 


0-06 


• • 



(80-00) 

(3*33) 


(16-67) 



4. Bombay City and 

its 







Suburbs . . 

, , 

0-33 

0*06 


0-10 


• • 



(60 00) 

(10-91) 


(18- 18) 



3. Coimbatore . . 


0-22 

♦ 

0*04 

0-06 

41 

« • 



(70-97) 


(12-90) 

(16*13) 



3. Howrah and Calcutta 

0-20 

0-02 

% 

0-03 

41 




(80 00) 

(8*00) 


(12*00) 



7. Indore 

a a 

0-29 

0*01 

a 

0-06 





(80-60) 

(2-78) 


(16-67) 



S. Kanpur 

• a 

0-22 

0-10 

a 

0*06 


• • 


(75-86) 

(3 '46) 


(20-69) 



0. Madurai and Bamana- 







thapuram 

, , 

0-20 

« 

41 

0-02 


• • 


(90*91) 



(9-09) 



10. Nagpur 

.. 

0-28 

m • 


0-07 

a • 

♦ ♦ 



(80*00) 



(20-00) 



11. Sholapur 

.. 

0*09 

0-01 

a 

0-01 

a 

• # 


(81*82) 

(9-09) 


(9-09) 



12. Residual 


0*21 

0-02 

a 

0-04 

a 

a 



(75*00) 

(7-14) 


(14-29) 



IB. All India 


0*26 

0-03 

0*01 

0-06 

• 

a 



(60*67) 

(7-60) 

(2*56) 

(16-39) 




17otb — F igures in brackets are percentages to tota) in ool. (11), 
^Indicates less then Re. 0*0Q6, 
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Statement 8*4 — cordd. 


(In Rupees) 




Obligatory 

_ -j». 


Non- 

obliga- 

tory 

Total 
obligatory 
and non- 
obligatory 
contribu- 
tions 

Percent- 
age of 
social 
security 
contribu* 
tions 
to total 
labour 
cost 

Centre 

r 

Mater- 

nity 

benefits 

Depen- Others 
dants 
allowanoo 

Total 


8 

9 10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1. Ahmodabad 


005 
(10 00) 

0-60 
(100 00) 

•• 

0-60 

7-62 

2. Ajmer and Jaipur 


. . 

on 

(10000) 


0-11 

3-68 

3. Bangaloro 

4. Bombay City and its 

* * 

* • * ' 

0-30 
(100- 00) 

0-33 

0-63 

13-07 

Suburbs 

♦ 

006 

(10-91) 

0-55 

(100-00) 

e 

0*65 

8-37 

5. Coimbatore 


. . 

0-31 
(100 00) 

4t 

0-31 

6-80 

6. Howrah and Calcutta 

♦ 

♦ 

0-25 

(10000) 

♦ 

0-25 

6-72 

7. Indore 


♦ 

0-36 
(100 00) 


0-36 

7-04 

8. Kanpur 

9. Madurai and Bama- 

* • 

• • • • 

0-29 

(10000) 

0 03 

0-32 

6-72 

nathapuram 

* 

• * • » 

0-22 
(100 00) 

4i 

0-22 

5-00 

10. Nagpur 

• • 

• • • • 

0-35 
(100 00) 

• • 

0-35 

7- 14 

11. Sholapur . . 


. . 

oil 
(100 00) 


0 -n 

3-29 

12. Residual . . 

4c 

0-01 
(3 •57) 

0-28 
(100 00) 

0*01 

0-29 

6-54 

13. All India . . 

4» 

003 

(7-69) 

0-39 
(100 00) 

001 

0*40 

7-46 


Notjb — Figures in brackets are percentages to total in col. (11) 


♦Indicates less than Re, O-OOS. 

It would be seen from the above figures that nearly 98 per cent, of the 
total expenses incurred on social security measures were those which were 
legally required and only al.iout 2 per cent. were, those whie.h wore incixrred 
voluntarily. Non-obligatory exp(Mi.scs we.ro almo.st insignificant in all the 
centres except Bangalore where <hey were even more than the obligatory 
expenses. The reason was tliat in one of (he very big mills covered in this 
centre the management wa.s contributing each half year 7^- per cent, of ear- 
nings of those employees who were members of the Worltmen’s Gratuity 
Fund. 

Of the amount sp<3nt on obligatory items, nearly two-thirds was accounted 
for by provident fund contributionsy The proportionate share of other it.ms 
was as follows: Employees’ State Insurance Contributions 15*4 per cent., 
retrenchment corripeosation and gratuity payments awarded by Tribunals 
7*7 per cent, each and lay off compensation 2*6 per cent. 
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8 • 3 • 7 Subsidies 


Under this head expenses incurred by employers in providing various 
types of facilities and services to their employees and their family members 
were r<!cordcd. These include Medical and Health Care, Canteens, Restaurants 
and Ofht^r Food Services, Company Housing, Building Fund, Credit Unions 
and Oih(^r Financial Aid Services, Creches, Educational Services, Cultural 
Service;;, Recreational Servic(‘.s, Traivs|>ort, Sanitation (at work places). 
Drinking Water Facility, Vacation Homes, etc. The amounts recorded were net 
payments made including depreciation but excluding capital expenditure. 

In the course of the pilot Survey it was found that employers did not 
maiiitai)! sc'parate rec.ords for the above mentioned items or the expenses 
incurred related not only to persons falling within the scope for the Study 
but al'o io others. Duo to these limitations the field staff was asked to obtain 
estimates from employers, wherever separate data were not available. In 
Cfise any expens('s were incurred on workers covered by the study as well as 
on other <'mplf>yees, the. amount was estimated on the basis of the proportion 
which the persons covered under the study formed to the total employees. 
The f( )llowing Statement 8 • 5 presents tnc cost of subsidies per manday worked 
in vai sous centres. 


Statkment 8-6 


Cost of Subsidies Per Manday Worked 
(7959) 


(In Rupees) 


Ceulro 

Medical 

and 

health 

care 

Canteens 

Restaurant 
and other 
food 

services 

Company 

housing 

Creches 

Cultural 

services 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

1. AhiiiOflabad 

002 

(40*00) 

* 

*• 


O-Ol 

(20-00) 


2. Ajmer and 

Jaipur 

0*04 

(57*14) 

* 


001 

(14*29) 

* 


3. Bangalore 

* 

0-01 

(25-00) 



0*02 

(60*00) 

• • 

4, Bombay City 
and its Suburbs 

0*01 
(20 00) 

001 

(20-00) 


4c 

0-01 

(20-00) 


6. Coimbatore 

6. Howrah and 

001 

(16*67) 

0-03 

(60-00) 

• • 

He 

0-01 

(16-67) 

4i 

Calcutta 

002 
(40 00) 


•• 

0*01 

(20*00) 

« 

♦ 

7. Indore 

002 
(20 00) 

•• 




* 

8. Kanpur . . 

9. Madurai and 

001 

(14-29) 

« 

• • 

0*01 

(14*29) 

• * 


Ramanatha* 

purara 

0-02 

(26-00) 

0*01 

(12*50) 

•• 

0*02 

(25*00) 

0*01 

(12*60) 

41 

10. Nagpur 

0-01 

(12-60) 

0*03 

(37*60) 

•• 


0*01 

(12*60) 


11. Sholapur 

0-01 

(26-00) 

0*01 

(26*00) 



0*01 

(26*00) 

* 

12. Residual 

0-02 

(25-00) 

0*01 

(12*50) 

♦ 

0*01 

(12*50) 

0*01 

(12*60) 


B?. All India 

0-02 

(33-33) 

0*01 

(16*67) 

• • 

• 

0*01 

(16*67) 



Notb -Figures in brackets are percentages. 
♦.l)enot433 that. Rxnfinditnte wa^ioss than 1^. O’ 005, 
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Statement 8*5 — contd. 


(In Bnpeea) 


C3entre 

Recrea- 

tional 

services 

Transport Sanitation Drinking 
water 

Building Total 
fund, 
credit 
unions, 
educational 
servicos, 
vacation 
homes, 
other 
family 
services, 
etc. 

Peroontago 

of 

subsidies 
cost to 
total 
labour 
cost 


- 8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

1. Ahmedabad 



001 

(20-00) 

001 

(20-00) 


0-06 

(100-00) 

0-75 

2. Ajmer and 

Jaipur 


• • 

001 

(14-29) 

0-01 

(14-28) 

♦ 

0-07 

(100-00) 

2-34 

3. Bangalore 



0-01 

(26-00) 

41 


0-04 

(100-00) 

0*83 

4. Bombay 

City and its 

SuburV>a 



0 01 
(20-00) 

001 

(20-00) 

♦ 

0 05 
(100-00) 

0«76 

6. Coimbatore 

* 

•• 

0-01 

(16-66) 


a 

0-06 

(100-00) 

1-31 

5, Howrah and 

Calcutta . . 

* 

4> 


* 

0-02 

(40-00) 

0-05 

(100-0) 

1 • 35 

7. Indore 

* 

• • 

0-04 

(40-00) 

m 

0-04 

(40-00) 

0-10 

(100-00) 

1-96 

8. Kanpur 

0*01 

(14-28) 


0-04 

(57-14) 

* 

* 

0-07 

(100-00) 

1-47 

9. Madurai and 

Ramanatha- 

puram 

* 

♦ 

0-01 

(12-60) 

* 

001 

(12-60) 

0-08 

(100-00) 

1-82 

10. Nagpur , . 

a 


0-02 

(26-00) 


0-01 

(12-60) 

0-08 

(100-00) 

1-63 

11. Sliolapur 

* 


O-Ol 

(25-00) 

4t 

* 

0-04 

(100-00) 

1-20 

12. Residual 


* 

0-01 
( 12-50) 

001 

(12-50) 

001 

(12-60) 

0-08 

(100-00) 

1-80 

13, All India 

a 

41 

0-01 

(16-66) 

* 

0-01 

(16-67) 

0-06 

(100-00) 

1-12 


Noth — Figures in brackets are porcontages. 
•Denotes that expenditure was less than Re. O' 006. 


Expenses OP account of subsidies formed only Re. 0'06 or 1*12 per cent of 
the total labour cost (Rs. 5 • 36) in the industry as a whole. Medical and Health 
Services accounted for nearly ore-third of the total expenditure tinder the 
head subsidies. The balance was shared equally by Canteens, Creches, Sani- 
tation and the items like Educational Services, etc. 
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8*2 *8 Direct Benefits 

The amounts recorded in this group related to cash payments made by 
managements to their employees on such occasions as marriage or birth of 
children of their employees or in connection with funeral expenses. Statement 
8*2 would show that such payments were quite insignificant and were reported 
from a few factories in some of the centres only. 

8*2 *9 Payments Related to Labour Cost 

Expenses recorded under this group related to cost of recruitment, voca- 
tional training, recruitment examination, apprenticeship and training faci- 
lities and on-the-job medical facilities. It would be seen from Statement 8*2 
that expenses under this group were insignificant at the all India level. Wherever 
rep(^rted, the expenses almost entirely related to on-the-job medical services 
and apprenticeship or training facilities. 

8'2*IO Others 

Under this head only those exj>eivses which coidd not be grouped under 
any of the other heads or sub-heads \rere recorded. Statement 8'2 would show 
that these other items amounted to Re. 0*01 f)ut of total labour cost of 
Rs. 6 '36 per manday worked or 0*18 per cent, of the total cost. The amount 
rea rded related generally to pay, etc., of Labour or Welfare Officers appointed 
by the factories and sweets, clothes, etc. distributed to workers on important 
festivals and uniforms supplied to watch and ward stall. 



Chapter IX 


SUMMARY OF CONCLUSIONS 

From statistics collected in the course of the present Survey it is estimated 
that on 31st December 1969 the total employment strength of cotton textile 
factories was 10 '09 lakhs in the entire country. Of these, only a negligible 
proportion were outside the scope of the Factories Act and all of them were 
other than production workers. Tne analysis of employment strength accor- 
ding to broad occupational groups shows that ‘Production and Related 
Workers (including Supervisory)’ constituted the bulk, accounting for nearly 
92 per cent, of the total. ‘Clerical and Related Personnel’ and those in the 
group ‘Watch and Ward and Other Services’ accounted for 3-6 and 3 '5 per 
cent, respectively. The rest were ‘Professional, Technical ard Related Per- 
sonnel’ or ‘Administrative, Executive and Managerial Personnel’. 

The working force of the industry consisted predomijiantly of men (93%) 
and women formed nearly 7 per cent, of the total. Child labour was almost 
non-existent. There has been an obvious decline in the proportion of women 
since the time of the Labour Investigation Committee when they formed nearly 
11 per cent, of the total workers. The proportion of women was nnioh higher 
in centres in South India. Almost 96 per cent, of women were employed on 
production or related processes. There was a wide variety of jobs on which 
women were employed but the most common were reeling and winding. 

About 69 per cent, of production workers in the industry were time-rated. 
Although about 7 per cent, of the factories employed contract labour the pro- 
portion of suen workers was negligible. 

Information collected conoerning employment .status shows that 69 per 
cent, of production workers were permanent, 20 per cent, were hadli and about 
8 per cent, were temporary. The rest were either probationers, casuals or 
apprentices. A study of length of service and labour turnover of production 
workers employetl direct reveals a fair amount of stability of the working force 
in the industry. Nearly 68 per cent, of the workers had 5 or more years’ service 
to their credit and nearly 26 per cent, had been in service for over one but 
below 6 years. The labour turnover rate was of the order of 1'6 per cent, 
in the industry as a whole. The absenteeism rate ranged between 10 per 
cent. (Howrah and Calcutta) and 27-3 per cent, (Nagpur). In the country as 
a whole it was 14 per cent. 

The predominant system of engaging workers in the industry was direct 
recruitment at the factory gate. This system accounted for nearly 63 per 
cent, of the total employed on 31st December 1969. The system of engaging 
workers through intermediaries was found to be persisting in some of the centres. 
A note worthy development since the Labour Investigation Committee 
conducted the enquiry is the introduction of decasualisation schemes in three 
of the most important centres of the industry viz., Ahmedabad, Bombay 
and Sholapur. 
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There have been significant changes in the Wage structure in about all 
the centres of the indust ry since 1944-45. In many of them wages have been 
standardised. At the time of the Survey the minimum rate of pay (i.e., 
basic wage plus dearness allowance) varied considerably from centre to centre. 
Generally speaking, the rates were the lowest in Madurai and Raraanatha- 
puram (usually Rs. 1*50 per day) and the highest in Ahmedabad (mostly 
Rs, 4*79 per day). It was generally noticed that the rates of pay were quite 
low in small factories ys compared i o larger ones in almost all the centres. Except 
for some small factories, everywhere there was no discrimination between 
men and women in matters of pay. Women were generally being paid the same 
pay as men doing the same job. 

In December 1959 the average daily earnings of workers in cotton textile 
factories in the entire country workc out to Rs. 4-80. Among the different 
centres the earnings were the highest in Ahmedabad (Rs. fi-lO) and the lowest 
in Ajmer and Jaij»or (Rs. 2-94). Tlie average daily earnings of “production 
workers” was Rs. 4-51. Data collected regarding the earnings of lowest paid 
workers show that tjio minimum daily earnings wero the highest in Ahmeda- 
bad (Rs. 4*72) and the lowest in Madurai and Ramanathapiiram (Rs. 1-75). 

Basic earnings (i.e., basic wage and dearness allowancii wherever paid sepa- 
rately) constituted nearly the whole of the earnings of workers, accounting 
for at least 96 per cent, of the total. The percentage of factories paying a separate 
dearness allowance varied from centre to centre and ranged from 100 in 
Indore to 9 in Snolapnr. Excepting W. Btmgal, where payment was made at a 
flat rate, everyw-hero differing proportion of factories were paying dearness 
allowance linked to Consumer Piice Index Numbers. In the country as a whole 
about 38 per cent, of the factories paid a separate dearness allowance. Of these, 
in nearly 68 per cent, the payment was on the b.'isis of Cousumcir Price Index 
Numbers, in 7 per cent, at rates varying according to in(;ome groups, in 17 
per cent, at flat rates and in the rest on varying basis. Very small proi>oTtion 
of factories paid other allowances and even where paid, the benefit was enjoyed 
only by a very limited number of workers. 

The system of paying year-end, festival, or ex~gratia bonus was quite 
common in the industry. At the time of the Sitrvey nearly 40 per cent, of fac- 
tories were making such payments. 

Nearly 37 per cent, of the factories worked three shifts and about 15 per 
cent, two shifts ard the rest one shift. Generally one-shift system was in vogue 
in small factories. The daily hours of work of adult workers in approximately 
87 per cent, of the factories were 8. Nearly 38 per cent, of the factories in the 
country bad night-shifts. Except for a few, all of them bad a regular system of 
changeover after a certain fixed interval. More or less everywhere night shift 
workers enjoyed the benefit of reduced hours of work. Of the factories working 
night shift, nearly 13 per cent, supplied free tea to night shift workers. Very 
few factories paid additional allowance to those working in night shifts. 

Though the law prescribes reduced hours of work for children but 
it was found that in almost every factory employing children this restriction 
was being overlooked. The Survey also shows that some of the small factories 
in Bangalore, Bombay City and its Suburbs, Nagpur, Sholapur and the Rosi- 
dual Group were not observing the timings of work properly. 
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Nearly 86 per cent, of the factories were found to have isolated dusty pro- 
cesses and some of them had taken additional measures for protect in,!' workers 
against dust or fume hazards. 

About 83 per cent, of the factories had provided l.).(ri?ies but Ihe ]>ercen- 
tage of establishments providing urinals was as low i).s 5.3. hlcaily one-third of 
the factories employing women h.ad not made separate arrangemeJit.s for them 
as required by law. Inadequate .sanitary arraugtuuents wcue notices! in nearly 
42 per cent, of the factories. The worst centres in this re.spect were reported to 
bo Bangalore and Nagpur. Unsat isfaetory condiiion.s were noticed in majority 
of the factories in Alimodabad iind Howrah and Calcutta. 

Though there is a statutory provision for t he grant of annual leave with 
pay to workers, the Survey snows that only about .51) per (!ent . of tire factories 
were giving this benefit. The default was (Muisiderable in Sliolapur, Bangalore 
and the Bovsidual Group. Violation of t Jie law in this regard wivs mostly being 
done by small cstabli.siiments. Ilow(*,vor, the Survey results .show that nearly 
80 per cent, of the workers enjoyed .annual It^avis during 19.59. 

Approximately 27 per cent, of th<' factories had also a system of granting 
casual leave. But, except for a few cases, the benefit, was limited to f)nly (;er- 
tain groups of workers e.g., technical, administrative or clerical staff. Some of 
the factories not covered under tlie Eirqdoyru's’ State lusurauco Scheme had a 
system of granting sick leavre A few factories, thoiigli cov'cred utuler the Stihe- 
rnc, were fourxl to bo granting sick leave to tJiose employees who were not 
covered by the E.S.I. Scheino. The, overa.ll })orcout:i.gc of such fa.ctories wtis 
20. However, the benefit was notcxloii'^ive as it covered <mlv soim; limited cate- 
gories of employees. The sy.stmu of gi-anting n.itiunal or festival holidays 
with pay wa.s found to be prevtilont in all the ceiitre.s <;f the ijidustry but the 
percentage of factories granting them va.iie<l from (i-4 in Sholajuir to lOO in 
Ajraer-Jaipur, Coimbatore, Howrali tuidCalcut ta, Indore, Kanpur and Sfadurai- 
Ramanathapuram. Majority of factories granted i) to 10 holidays in a year. 

Except for a very small pe.rcontage of fae.torit'.s, all others wiue found to 
have made arrangemcid.s for tlui supply of «1 j inking water. Defaulters were 
invariably small establishments. Tlie j>ercejd,a.ge of fa<;f ories providing washing 
and bathing facilities wiis 70 and 20 in tne entire country. Canteen facilities 
existed in nearly 88 per cent, of the factories employing over 2.50 workers. 
Approximately 36 per cent, of the eanteen.s served meals as wtdl. The Siu'vey 
results indic.ato that about one-fifth of the canteens wore not being maintained 
in hygienic conditions. Quite p high proportion of factoih's under a statutory 
obligation to maintain creches had done so but the standard of arrangements 
made varied considerably. 

The Survey lesults show lliat nearly ouc-fourth of the factories were ig- 
noring the law concerning first-aid boxes. It is estimated that alxjut 38 per 
cent, of the factories provided recreation facilities, the nature of wnich varied 
considerably. Only about 7 per cent, of the factories wore running schools 
for the benefit of workers’ children. 

A heartening feature revealed by the Survey is the growt h of co-operative 
societies in cotton textile factories. In the country as a whole nearly one-fifth 
of the factories had such societies. 
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Approximately 27 per cent, of the factories had provided housing accom- 
modation to their employees but the proportion of workers housed was only 
about 6 per cent. The houses provided were predominantly one-room tene- 
ments. 

At the time of the Survey nearly 36 per cent, of the factories had provi- 
dent funds and about 76 per cent, of the workers in the industry were members 
of such funds. This extensive nattxre of the benefit enjoyed by workers was 
obviously duo to the enactment of tno law on the subject as roughly 97 per cent, 
of the factories having such funds, had instituted them only after the law 
was put into force. The system of paying pension was not much in vogue but 
it is estimated that nearly ouc-fiflh of Ihe factories in the country were paying 
gratuity to their employees. 

The information collected shows that trade unionism had developed in 
varying degrees in tne different centres of the industry. The percentage of 
factories wnerc workers were members of t rado unions ranged from 22 in Shola- 
pur to cent, per cent, in Ajmer-Jaipur, Iixdore .and Kanpur. The estimated 
percentage of workers who were members of trade unions varied from 41 in 
Howrah and Calcutta to 82 in Bangalore. In the country as a whole workers 
of nearly 66 per cent, of the factories w'ere members of trade unions and about 
66 per cent, of the total w'orkers in the industry were unionised. By and large 
the main activity of the uni()ns was securing of claims of workers under various 
labour Acts but about 37 per cent., were providing relief to distressed members 
and roughly one-sixth were devoting attention towards recreation or welfare 
of their members. 

Barring Sholapur, Howrah and Calcutta every where all factories employ- 
ing 100 or more workers had framed Standing Orders. In fact in many centres 
some of the establishments employing even less than 100 workers had framed 
such orders. The position was not found to be so good in the case of Works or 
Joint Committees. It is estimated that only about 39 per cent, of the factories 
under a statutory obligation had constituted such committees. 

Except for the provisions contained in the Standing Orders, wherever 
they had been framed, none of the factories surveyed were found to have pres- 
oiibed any definite procedure for the redress of grievances of their employees. 

Information pertaining to labour cost, collected in respect of workers re- 
ceiving less than Rs. 400 per month, show^ that, during 1969 the labour 
cost per manday worked in the industry as a w'hole was Rs. 6 ’36. It was the 
lowest in Ajmer-Jaipur (Rs. 2 ’99) and the highest in Ahmedabad (Rs. 6- 65). 
The major component of the labour cost was “Wages” which accounted for 
88*6 per cent, of the total. Obligatory social security contributions such as pro- 
vident fund, contributions to the Employees’ State Insurance Corporation, 
retrenchment or lay off compensation constituted the next important element 
and accounted for nearly 7*3 per cent, of the total. “Bonuses” were next in 
the order forming about 2 per cent, of the total. Expenses incurred by employers 
on provision of subsidy services, e.g., medical and health care, canteens, com- 
pany housing, creches, sanitation at work places, drinking water facilities, 
accounted for only about 1 per cent, of the total. The share of other items was 
negligible. 
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A BRIEF NOTE ON THE SAMPLE DESIGN AND THE METHOD* OF 

ESTIMATION ADOPTED 

1 . Sample Design 

For tlio Survey of Labour Conditions, a stratified sampling design with in- 
dustry as a stratum, with furtlier regional strata for those industries which 
were found to bo highly concentrated in particular rf'gions or areas, was fol- 
lowed. The registered factories belonging to those industries for which regional 
stratification was found necessary were slratifie<l and each centre or area of 
high concentration was taken as separate n^gional stratum of tne industry and 
the remaining scattered factories were clubbed together into a single residual 
stratum. Units in <*ach industry/regional stratum were divided into two .size- 
groujis i.e., upper and lower. The cut-off point used for the classification of 
units into two size groups was the same as used for the Wage Census conduct- 
ed by the Bureau in 1968-59. 

In regard to sample size, it was thougbt that a s.ample of 25 per cent, from 
upper size grou]) and 121 per cent, from tJie lower size group would yield reason- 
ably good results. However, the experience of earlier Surveys had shown that 
in view of non-availability of u})-to-dato frames, quit e a large number of .sampled 
establishments were found to have ceased functioning or to Jiavo changed the 
line of production when they were visited. In order to safeguard against undue 
shrinkage of the samjile size due to such contingencies, it was decided to en- 
large the .sample size .suitably in tlie light of the experience of the Wage Census 
conducted by the Bureau and on the basis of a study of closures 
of establi.shments in the past few yeans as reveahMl from the annual list of regis- 
tered factories. In the cas(; of cotton textile factories the .sampling fraction thus 
ultimately adopted was 33 -3 per cent, for upper size factories in Coimbatore, 
Madurai-Ramanathapuram, Bombay City and its Suburbs, Sholapur, Nagpur, 
Kanpur and the Residual Group, and 25 per cent, for other centres. As regard 
lower size, the sampling fraction was cent, per cent, in Indore and Ajmer 
Jaipur, 26 percent, in Bombay City and its Suburbs and Madurai-Ramanath- 
apuram, 20 per cent, in Howrah and Calcutta, Kanpur, Ahmedabad and Shola- 
pur, 16*7 per cent, in Coimbatore, Nagpur and the Residual group and 12*5 
per cent, in Bangalore. 

The ultimate .sampling units, namely registered factories, within an industry/ 
regional stratum were arranged by contiguoiis States and within eacn State 
by contiguous districts in a serpentine fa.shion so that districts formed a 
continuous chaiji from one State to another. Having arrange<l the list of 
units in the above manner, the units above the optimum cut-off point were 
taken in the upper-size class and the rest in the lower-size class. 
From these size-groups, the required number of units were selected by 
systematic sampling with a random start. The frame on the basis of which 
the sample was selected in the ca.se of Cotton textile factories was the list 
of Registered Factories for the year 1958 in respect of all States except 
Mysore and Madhya Pradesh in whose case it was least for the year 1967. 
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2. Method of Estimation 

In tlie course of this Survey, various chara<jteristics were studied, some 
of which were correlated with employmert whereas there were others which 
were not so correlated. Consequently, slightly different methods were used 
for working out estimates fur these two cases. For estimating the totals of 
those characteristics which arc higfily correlated with employment such as 
absenteeism, labour turnover, earnings, lal)our cost, ratio of total employment 
was used as the blowing up hictor. On the other hand, for estimating the 
totals of those characteristics which are not directly correlated 
with employment such as, daily hours of AV'ork, units levying fines, etc., the 
ratio of units was used as the blowii]g-up factor. Estimates of percentages 
have been arrivetJ at by computing in each case the ratio of the estimates of the 
totals for the two characteristics involv(‘d. 

In any stratum the estimate for the total of X — characteristics not corre- 
lated with emplo 3 nnent is given bv 

„ NV ^ _ N', 

V /X - 1- 

_ a'u iu ^ ^ n\ 

» i 



The summation extending over all the sampled units .surveyed in the 
stratum 


Where X 
N find N_ 

U Jj 


N' ^ and N\ 

U Lt 


n^, and n, 

U li 


n' ^ and n' 

XJ Lt 




—the estimated total of the X — characteristics for a 
particular stratum; 

—the number of units in the original population as 
featuring in the 1958 list, which w’as used as frame in 
the upper and lower size groups respectively of the 
stratum concerned; 

=the number of units whic h featured in the 1958 list 
but were not featuring in the latest available list near- 
est to the period of survey in the upper and lower size 
groups re.spectively of the stratum concerned; 

— the total number of units in the .sample (from 1958 
list) in the upper and lower size groups re.spectively 
of the stratum concerned; 

=the number of sampled units, which were found at the 
time of the survey ta' be closed or to have changed 
the line of production and hence left out in the upper 
and lower .size groups re.spectively of the stratum con- 
cerned; 

=the total number of X — characteristic in the i th 
sample unit of the upper and lower size groups respe- 
ctively of the stratum concerned. 


The totals for an industry were obtained by summing up the totals 
obtained ou the basis of the above formula for each one of the strata of the 
industry. 
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In any stratum the ostimate for the Y — eharaotcristic correlated with 
Employment is given by 


Y = 





Y. + 








-tL 


The summalion extend iiig over all tln^ saniplod niiils surveyed in the 
Stratum 
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the estimated tot ill (.f the Y - -characteristic 
for a ]>artieular stratum. 

- the total employment in 1968 in the 
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N' 


i; *1? and 
units respectively. 

the total emplojUTie.nt 


in 1958 in 


Mp n'^ and n\ sampled unit s 

respectively. 

= the total number of Y — characteri.stics in 
the i th .sample unit of ihe upper and lower 
size groups re,s])ectively of the stratum 
concerned. 


The totals for an industry are obtf iuecl by summing up the totals obtained 
on the basis of the above formula for each one of the strata of an industry. 
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